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THE EFFECT UPON YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mary CraiG McCEAcHy 
Information Section, League of Nations 


(ONCE upon a day, a “Geneva observer” who derives a certain 

satisfaction from what he supposes to be a thoroughly cynical 
attitude to such “‘lofty ideals” as the establishment of social justice 
and the organization of peace, declared that the strongest bond 
between nations would always be their common misfortunes. His 
observation was not inaccurate; though his view of it as a great 
verity of the School of Pessimistic Thought was, to my mind, 
mistaken. 


The story of the League's preoccupation during the past 
eighteen months with the problem of the effects of the economic 
depression and unemployment upon young people could be taken 
as evidence in proof of this thesis: but it would lend itself to no 
pessimistic view of the future of international cooperation. 


The Role of the League in Social Welfare 


Perhaps it would be well ‘in the first place to make clear the role 
and responsibility of the League of Nations in dealing with this, 
_one of the fundamental problems of modern society. The League 
of Nations cannot legislate for any of its Members. One of its 
organs, the International Labour Organisation, does, it is true, 
occasionally draw up and secure the adoption of conventions which 
bind their signatories to take certain action with regard to certain 
questions. But such conventions are drawn up only by the common 
consent of the Members of the Organisation, each of which is confi- 
dent in advance of the willingness and ability of its citizens to enact 
the national legislation required to put its principle into effect. 
An international convention represents the sum of impulse that 
goes into the.making of a number of similar bills in a number of 
different countries. As such, it undoubtedly has a greater moral 
value in the world than any single national bill: and it may by the 
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enacting of similar legislation in an ever-widening circle of countries. 
But the League does not and could not enact legislation for these 
countries. 


What it does for them is this: it makes studies of the social 
and health problems met with in every part of the world; and 
publishes accounts of the way in which the authorities in different 
countries are trying to deal with them. When it is found that 
some of these problems are common to a number of countries, the 
League arranges a meeting in conference of the people in each of 
these countries who are concerned with them. Out of their discus- 
sions and the pooling of their experiences come suggestions for 
remedies. When they feel that these suggestions may usefully be 
applied to a number of countries, they draw them up in the form of 
““Recommendations’, ‘Resolutions’ or “Conventions”, and invite 
the Governments to try them out. 


The machinery of the League for such expert enquiry and 
discussion forms one of the most solid and commonsense bases of 
international cooperation. Its International Labour Organisation 
deals with the myriad questions that arise in every country in 
connection with employment in industrial, agricultural, commercial 
or domestic work. Its economic and financial Organisation makes 
studies that are invaluable to bankers, commercial firms, dealers 
in the big “raw material’’ commodities (wheat, sugar, petroleum, 
timber, tobacco, etc.), and Government Departments of Trade and 
Commerce. Its Health Organisation touches every aspect of 
medicine—comparative research into remedies for diseases (such as 
cancer, tuberculosis, sleeping sickness, smallpox); public health 
organisation, housing in urban and rural districts; nutrition in 
terms of restricted incomes. Its Social Committees are concerned 
not only with the physical health of young people, but with their 
social health and the development of a sound morale in our rising 


generation, such as will enable them to come through a time when 


economic uncertainty may well shake the steadiest soul and to 
prepare, in their turn, to lift up their burdens of social responsibility 
with a fresh impulse and a sure vision. 


The League, then, has since its inception published for Govern- 
ment authorities and social workers comparative international 
studies on the very problems which they find most vexing in their 
own communities. This is its function in the field of social welfare 
—to ensure that questions affecting public welfare are brought to 
light and thoroughly examined; to publish reliable and entirely 
objective information about social problems and the remedies tried 
in many parts of the world; to secure the recognition by the author- 
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strength of this accumulated international impulse effect the further 
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ities of every country of a decent standard of public well-being and 
the fair treatment of every element in society. (The corollary of 
this last point is, of course, the right of citizens to demand that 
these standards be fulfilled in the practice of their own com- 
munities). 


Children of the Depression 


The plight of children living in families who are forced to 
accept public relief because the breadwinner was unemployed was 
first brought up in the League by the experts on the Child Welfare 
Committee. This Committee* meets in April of each year and 
endeavours to find remedies for conditions which might threaten 
the well-being or the future security of children. These experts 
urged the League to set on foot a study of this problem in all 
countries. It seemed quite likely that children were suffering no 
marked physical hardship because their parents became unem- 
ployed; the first physical pinch was rather felt by the mother, who 
would go without proper food in order to see that the children were - 
well nourished. But the fact that their parents were forced to 
receive relief was having the most deplorable effect on the morale 
of children. They could no longer feel that the home, their world, 
was a secure place. Their every day lives and their future prospects 
began to depend upon things quite beyond their control. Their 
father, the all-knowing adult in the child’s eyes, was revealed as 
helpless in the face of the world. As children grew into their teens, 
this loss of parental prestige might sweep away all natural family 
discipline and so greatly increase social dangers for both girls and 
boys. Where older children were able to retain their jobs after 
the father had lost his, this reversal of natural family feeling might 
have tragic results. The next generation, upon reaching the age of 
responsibility, could scarcely escape showing the marks of this 
social and moral upheaval in their youth. It needs no profound 
sociological study to prove that any care for social order—and for 
that natural development of social responsibility in young people 
upon which order inevitably depends—would demand some protec- 
tion of children and young people against the sharp impact of the 
depression. 


Unemployed Youth—First World Survey 


The fifteenth Assembly of the League, meeting in September, 
1934, was convinced of this fact. There the representatives of all 
the States Members of the League (59 countries) decided that this 


* The Government of Canada was asked in April of this year to appoint a permanent representa- 
tive to this important Committee. They accepted the invitation and by a special Order in Council 
in August appointed Miss Charlotte Whitton. 
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body should give a lead and assist the individual countries in their 
caring for young people. 


The result of this decision was that the following spring there 
appeared the first world survey ever made of experiments being 
carried on to protect children and bring the means of life within the 
grasp of unemployed young people. This survey was entitled 
‘Unemployment among Young Persons” and was published by the 
International Labour Office*. It contains accounts of measures 
for emergency relief, recreation and retraining furnished by the 
government authorities and voluntary societies of social work in 
many countries. This great body of national and community 
experience was put together by the experts of the International 
Labour Office in Geneva, who then drew up from this evidence their 
conclusions about methods which seemed capable of general appli- 
cation. It is worth while noting some of these. 


Need for Statistics 


The experts first tried to find out how the various countries 
compile their statistics of unemployed young people. They found 
that in most cases both government authorities and social working 
agencies said that their figures could not be taken as complete, 
since there was not yet in existence machinery for keeping in touch 
with children once they had become unemployed. The improve- 
ment of statistics seems a rather technical point, perhaps, but there 
is no question that any effective measures to deal with unemploy- 
ment among young persons must be based upon a system by which 
authorities and social workers are immediately put into touch 
with the people whom they wish to assist. 


Early School Leaving and Blind Alley Jobs 


The study then went on to examine the relation between the 
school leaving age and the age of admission to employment. This 
enquiry was carried out in some twenty five countries. Many of 
these pointed out that—where the school leaving age is compara- 
tively low (fourteen years of age) young people cannot obtain 
employment immediately upon leaving school; or if they do find a 
job at this age it is likely to turn out to be a “blind alley” job, 
demanding no further training on the part of the worker and leading 
to no advancement. Social workers in general are agreed that 
children at this stage should not be encouraged to take jobs which 
will last for only a year or two and offer no future prospects. 
Rather, they urge, children at this stage should be encouraged to 


*“*Unemployment among Young Persons”, Report III prepared for the Nineteenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1935. Price $1.00. This study may be obtained through 
the League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
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continue their studies in order, on the one hand, to qualify for 
more stable employment, and on the other, to prepare themselves 
generally to live a well-rounded adult life in the community. 

The nature of this continued study is made the subject of a 
special section in the report on unemployment among young 
people. The writers have had recourse not only to government 
recommendations, but to the experience of special institutions such 
as labour camps, the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps in the 
United States, the special centres set up for men and women under 
the Unemployment Act of 1934 in Great Britain, and the work of 
voluntary organisations (such as the National Council of Social 
Service in Great Britain, the Society of Friends, the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Y.M.C.A., the Workers’ Educational Association). The people 
responsible for setting up special classes and recreation for unem- 
ployed young people during the past two years in general agreed 
that the most important thing that could be done was the provision 
of facilities for general education and vocational training. Voca- 
tional education, they considered, should include, in addition to 
theoretical work, a certain amount of practical training in work- 
shops in addition to provision for the improvement of their voca- 
tional knowledge. Further it was important to provide young 
unemployed people with opportunities for recreation. This 
implies the setting up of social and educational centres, the organ- 
isation of sports and games, etc., in all of which the occupational, 
denominational, educational and other associations, acting in 
conjunction with the public authorities, could find unlimited scope 
for their activities. 


Recreation Must Combat That “Separate” Feeling 

The English social workers and others who have had special 
experience in this field, emphasize the fact that the recreational 
programme should be organised in such a way that young unem- 
ployed people should continue to mingle with other young people. 
One of the most difficult moral results of unemployment for young 
people is the fact that they may come to regard themselves as a 
class apart, subject to misfortunes which do not touch their fellows. 
Any recreational activity which is based on a broad social view 
would try to remedy this. 

Indeed, the most serious effect of prolonged unemployment 
and involuntary idleness on young people is the moral result—a 
feeling of separateness, of not being needed in society, of not being 
able to keep their end up and carry on the normal life of a young 
person growing into manhood or womanhood. Any provision for 
extension of training, re-training, general education or recreation 
should be based upon a recognition of this fundamental problem. 
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Experiments Now in Progress 


The report provides a valuable source of information about 
experiments already being conducted in a number of countries— 
the organisation of labour camps, vocational guidance, steps taken 
to increase employment possibilities open to the younger generation 
(in some cases by the lowering of the retiring age). In general the 
aim of these experiments has been to relieve the congestion on the 
juvenile labour market by extending the school leaving age of 
boys and girls and raising the minimum age of admission to paid 
employment; to provide useful occupation for boys and girls who 
have left school and are unable to find work; to provide vocational 
training and general education for both employed and unemployed 
young persons or to increase the amount of employment available 
for them. 4 


What the League is Doing % | 


The findings of this special enquiry were discussed by two 
organs of the League—the Advisory Commission for the Protection 
and Welfare of Children and Young People and the International 
Labour Conference. The former met in April. Its capacity is an 
advisory one, that is, it advises the Council of the League of action 
which should be recommended to the Governments to improve the 
health or welfare of children. 

The Labour Conference has a more direct touch with the 
Governments, Members of the League. It can draw up ‘Conven- 
tions’ or ‘Recommendations’; if these are adopted at the 
Conference they are then open to notification by the Governments, 
and become binding upon the Governments, Members of the League. 
In this case, therefore, the Child Welfare Committee sent to the 
International Labour Conference an expression of its concern in 
the matter and its hope that the Labour Conference would call for 
specific action. & 

The Child Welfare Committee had adopted the following 
resolution : 

“The Child Welfare Committee desires to draw the attention of 
the International Labour Conference specially to the following matters : 

“1. The economic depression has had serious effects, not only on | 
the young manual workers, but also on young persons belonging to 
other milieux, many of whom have suffered severely from the crisis. 
The unfortunate position of these young people deserves equal 
consideration with that of the manual workers. 

“2. In connection with the proposal to raise the school age, the 4 
needs of the industrial and agricultural worker call for special con- 
sideration. It is desirable that the education given during the 
extended period of education should have special reference to their 
future occupation. 
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**3. In the case of the young industrial workers, some attempt 
should be made in the later years of education to prepare for the wise 
use of leisure, so as to compensate for the physical and mental effect 
of mechanised work and to develop by practical methods of civic 
instruction a realisation of their obligations towards the community.” 


When the International Labour Conference met on June 4th, 
1935, it set up a Committee of fifty-two members to discuss this 
important question. The Chairman of this Committee was Miss 
Grace Abbott. It consisted of twenty-six Government members, 
thirteen employers’ members and thirteen workers’ members. 
This group of people, representing many varieties of experience in 
different countries debated the whole problem. It was, of course, 
pointed out that to keep children in school even a year longer would 
represent a substantial cost to the Governments: but against this 
cost must be balanced the greater liability of having in the country 
a group of young people in their late teens who had never been in 
employment since they left school or who, after working for a year 
or two had become “‘unemployable.” The organisation of recrea- 
tional and social services for the young unemployed also called for 
lengthy discussion. The spare time which unemployed young 
people have at their disposal cannot always be entirely devoted to 
general or vocational education. Such work will, in many cases, 
fill only a few hours of the day and it is therefore necessary to make 
some provision for their recreation, especially as, in a period of 
industrial depression, unemployed young people have often lost 
even their homes, their homes having been scattered or broken up 
as a result of the prevailing unemployment. For this reason 
delegates at the Conference recommended the establishment of 
recreational centres, physical training centres, reading rooms, etc. 
It was emphasized that such centres should not be open to unem- 
ployed young people alone, but also to young workers who are in 
employment, so as to avoid any systematic separation which might 
give the unemployed the feeling that they are outcasts from the 
rest of the world. One of the chief moral dangers to which unem- 
ployed young people are exposed is the loss, through inaction, of 
the sense of individual and collective responsibility which is 
developed by active work in co-operation with their fellows. 


This essentially social approach to the problem was also 
evident in the discussions on special employment centres and labour 
camps. It was brought out that there is a danger that the organ- 
isation and discipline of such institutions may result in a sort of 
militarisation of youth. On the other hand, labour camps may 
be so organised that they will contribute rather to the development 
of a spirit of social service and team work among young people. 
The delegates at the International Labour Conference felt that 
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this was the fundamental problem of the organisation of labour 
camps. If this method is employed as a way of providing occupa- 
tion for young people, the authorities should see to it that the 
organisation of labour camps prepares workers for participation in 
normal social life. 


The Recommendation which The International Labour 
Conference adopted brings out all these points. The Conference, 
it says; 

“Considering that unemployment continues and affects a_ large 
number of young persons, whose involuntary idleness may undermine their 
characters, diminish their occupation skill, and menace the future develop- 
ment of the nations;.... . 

“Considering that many countries have adopted measures to remedy 
a situation, the gravity of which has readily alarmed public opinion; 

“Recommends, in the light of the experience already gained in this 
field, that each Member should apply the following principles and should 
submit to the International Labour Office a report stating the extent to 
which, and the manner in which, the said principles have been applied: 


The points mentioned above are then stated specifically under 
the following headings: 


(1) School leaving age: age for admission to employment: 
general and vocational education. 


(2) Recreational and social services for the young unemployed, 
(3) Action by trade organisations and private organisations. 


(4) Special employment centres (labour camps, training 
centres, etc.) 


(5) Special public works for unemployed young persons. 


(6) Placing, and development of opportunities for normal 
employment. 


(7) Compilation of statistics. 


It will then be for the Members of the League to look into the 
provisions being made in their countries either by the government 
directly or by private organisations and see that these are brought 
up to the standards which they have adopted in this Recommen- 
dation. 


Futher reference was made to the question at the recent meeting 
of the sixteenth Assembly of the League of Nations. The 
Australian delegate, Mrs. B. M. Rischbieth declared that they could 
not insist too much on the importance for the future social security 
of every country in the world, of making proper provision for the 
training and development of unemployed young people. On her 
proposal, the Assembly asked that the Child Welfare Committee 
should be kept informed of the measures taken by the States 
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Members of the League to put into effect the Recommendations of 
the International Labour Conference. 


The Findings Now Before National Governments 


The “Recommendations” are thus before the public author- 
ities of every country. They do not define any fixed system which 
Governments are bound to impose: rather they set forth from the 
experience of many countries a number of possible courses of action 
which would seem to promise a wholesome social result. But if 
details of organisation are left to the wisdom and invention of those 
in direct touch with the special circumstances of each country, the 
principles which all plans should fulfil are clearly stated. Any 
care for the continuance of social stability implies caring for children 
and young people who, through no fault of their own, are deprived 
of opportunities for training, self-testing and responsibility. Some 
design should therefore be made to provide these opportunities. 
The future of every country is bound up with the character which 
its young people are developing; and no country can afford to 
shirk the cost of producing self-reliant, friendly, competent, 
responsible young men and women. 


MOTION PICTURES ENTERING CANADA 


The August and September bi-monthly period shows an 
increase in films from the United Kingdom and the United States 
and a decrease from France, giving a total increase of 123,350 feet, 
value $7,424. 


Country Feet Value 
United Kingdom....... eee 163,396 $12,877 
OR ee 591,573 $47,227 
PR os. yin ewan anne 203,818 $16,099 


958,787 $76,203 








MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HYGIENE 


NEED OUR MOTHERS 
DIE ? 


NE-HALF, if not more, of 
the some twelve hundred 
Canadian mothers who die 
annually in child birth, could 
have been saved, if measures 
within present knowledge and 
control had been taken in time. This is the conclusion reached from 
a mass of evidence collated in a report on Maternal Mortality in 
Canada which will be published in December by the Canadian 
Welfare Council's Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene. 





That responsibility for the prevailing high rate of maternal 
deaths which carry off annually more women between fifteen and 
fifty years of age than any other single cause with the exception 
of the dread “white plague’, must be assigned both to the medical 
profession and the laity is the contention of the editorial committee 
sponsoring this report. An attempt is made to analyze the 
specific responsibilities for preventive and remedial measures de- 
volving upon the medical and nursing professions, upon the lay 
public generally, and upon the patient herself. 


Fifty Percent are Controllable 


While approximately one half of our maternal deaths, including 
many ascribed to accidental causes, continue to baffle the best of 
technical knowledge and skill, the other half are controllable and 
could be prevented beyond a doubt by adequate provision for 
prenatal and obstetrical care, attention to general considerations of 
health and measures to prevent infection. 


Canada as a whole is still losing mothers in childbirth at the 
rate of 5.3 per 1,000 live births, though a perceptible and continuous 
improvement has been recorded since 1926 when our first nation- 
wide survey of maternal deaths conducted by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Health recorded the high figure of 5.7 per 1,000 live births. 
The lowered death rates since achieved are due almost entirely to 
a reduction in deaths which were preventable through prenatal care, 
reflecting the results of a campaign of public education on this 
question following the 1926 survey. Deaths ascribed, on the other 
hand, to infection following pregnancy and inadequate obstetrical 
care, have shown no appreciable decline. 
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Some Notable Records 


As contrasted with the continuing high rate for the Dominion, 
the records are cited of individual provinces and institutions which 
have attacked this problem with remarkable results. Outstanding 
is the record of the Province of Manitoba, which, faced with a 
maternal death rate in 1929 of 6.8 per 1,000 births, had almost 
cut that rate in two in the course of five years, with but 3.8 deaths 
per 1,000 births in the preliminary statistics of 1934; and that of 
the province of Saskatchewan which had reduced its high rate of 
7.1 in 1926 to 4.4 in 1934. These remarkable results were achieved 
in a five year period of unusual hardship and economic distress on 
the prairies. 

The significant record is also cited of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses which gives prenatal and confinement care to more than 
13,000 mothers annually with a rate for that large group of only 
1.9 per 1,000 births in 1933, and 1.8 in 1934. 


Among the hospitals whose records are markedly low are the 
Royal Victoria Maternity Hospital in Montreal, with a rate of 
2.5 maternal deaths in 1934-5, and the Burnside Maternity Clinic 
of the Toronto General Hospital which has not had more than 
one death annually in recent years, and in some years none at all, 
with approximately 500 maternity patients served each year. The 
Red Cross Outpost hospitals located on Canada’s frontiers of 
settlement have also maintained an exceptionally low record of 
maternal deaths. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths 


Turning now to an analysis of causes, the fact which perhaps 
stands out first, startling in its significance, is that one third of 
maternal deaths in Canada occur before the time of normal confine- 
ment and are associated with interrupted pregnancies, abortions or 
miscarriage, or deaths during pregnancy and before completion of 
term. This fact is borne out by evidence compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in a two year analysis of maternal deaths for 
the whole Dominion, while in the special study made in Manitoba 
for the five year period 1928-1933, 34 per cent of maternal deaths 
were so classified. A similar analysis for the Province of Ontario 
gave much the same result. 


One Third of Deaths Before Completion of Term 

One third of the hazard is thus shown to lie in the earlier 
months of pregnancy rather than at the time of normal confinement. 
This hazard points first of all to the responsibility devolving upon 
the expectant mother herself, and upon the general community 
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acting in her behalf, if she hasn't the resources to do so, to seek 
pre-natal care in the first six months of pregnancy. 


Secondly, it throws into relief the economic and social factors 
contributing to the high rate of abortions among both married and 
unmarried mothers in these times. Varying estimates concede, 
according to this report, that abortions occur in from 14 to 20 per 
cent of all pregnancies, and two thirds of the deaths ascribed to 
abortion are due to infection at the time. Some light is thrown 
upon the weight which this factor may bear in contributing to 
maternal deaths by figures compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which show a death rate of only 4.9 per 1,000 live births 
for married mothers, as compared with a rate of 7.8 for unmarried 
mothers in 1933. In 1926 the rate for unmarried women was as 
high as 9.5. While other important factors undoubtedly contribute 
to the high maternal death rate among unmarried mothers, available 
evidence would seem to indicate that the hazards of abortion are 
incurred in a relatively high proportion of these cases. 

That prenatal supervision and adequate care at confinement 
will minimize the hazards for the unmarried mother has been demon- 
strated by social agencies which care for the unmarried mother and 
her child. In more than 2,000 cases, over a five year period, the 
Toronto Infants Home lost only two unmarried mothers, whereas 
the general maternal death rate for the city of Toronto during that 
period averaged 6 per thousand live births. 


Infection at Childbirth 


Infection at the time of childbirth still ranks, however, as 
the deadliest foe of motherhood. Puerperal septicaemia, or “‘child 
bed fever” dreaded from earliest history, remains still the cause of 
not less than one quarter of maternal deaths to-day, and in some 
studies has been held responsible for almost one third of the mothers 
lost. Conceded to be almost entirely preventable, and dreaded 
not only as a killer of mothers but also for the permanent injuries 
to health suffered by thousands of those who survive, septic infection 
has shown little decline in these recent years in which medicine 
has made such strides in the control of infection generally. Its 
continuance can only be ascribed to carelessness and neglect to 
take precautionary measures : neglect on the part of the patient 
herself, her husband and members of her household in observation 
of careful measures of personal hygiene and other considerations 
that will protect her from infections in the last weeks of pregnancy; 
nor can the element of risk be dismissed that is due in too many 
instances to neglect on the part of medical and nursing attendants 
to observe those precautions—particularly the wearing of masks and 
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sterile gloves, that are recognized routine in the control of sepsis. 
A vigorous campaign of education directed both to professional and 
to lay groups, would seem to be indicated as the method of attack 
upon the high mortality rate from this cause. 


Haemorrhage a Heavy Risk 


Other causes which rank high in maternal deaths point clearly 
to the need for improvement of training and skill in obstetrical 
practice. Haemorrhage carried off twenty-three per cent of mothers 
according to the all Canadian study of 1926. Other studies have, 
however, placed this percentage somewhat lower, varying from about 
nine to thirteen per cent. While this cause still remains as an uncon- 
trollable factor, it can be reduced substantially according to the 
consensus of opinion of medical authorities presented in these 
studies. Here again pre-natal care has an important place in that 
the physician is likely to be warned immediately of the slightest 
haemorrhage, “but the additional factors of judgment, technical skill 


and good nursing play a specially important part’ at the time of 
delivery. 


Toxic Conditions 


The toxaemias, “toxic poisons’, of pregnancy, ranked as the 
cause of twenty-one per cent of deaths in the Canadian 1926 
enquiry, have shown a consistent decline in subsequent years, 
reflecting, it is believed, the increasing appreciation on the part of 
both mothers and physicians of the value of pre-natal care in con- 
trolling this factor. Further attack on this cause would seem to 
be in the direction of improved obstetrical service and the education 
of the lay public to demand a higher standard of technical experience 
in this branch of medicine. (Commenting on the twenty-eight per 
cent of maternal deaths ascribed to this group of causes in Manitoba, 
the report of the enquiry conducted in that province concludes : 


“This group of deaths, as a whole, reveals a serious defect 
in management in the large percentage of cases . . . . . Further 
reduction of these deaths, a very large percentage of which can 
be prevented, will be brought about only by education of women 
to the vital necessity of putting themselves under supervision early 
in pregnancy and co-operating scrupulously with the physician 
throughout the prenatal period, and by assuring to every woman 
the services of highly trained specialists when those services are 
needed because of an abnormal development of pregnancy.” 


Deploring. the tendency of physicians to resort to operative 
interference in toxaemia cases, the American Committee on Maternal 
Welfare, in an article quoted from the Journal of the American 
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Medical Association, declares that “the toxaemia of late pregnancy 
is a non-surgical condition which should be treated by medical 
measures in the vast majority of cases,’ and reveals that maternal 
mortality is much lower in this complication of pregnancy, when 
treatment is primarily by medical measures. 


Obstetrical Surgery 


The increasing use of operative interference generally and other 
artificial aids to delivery throughout all western civilized countries 
to shorten labour in perfectly normal cases is also deplored by the 
medical authorities whose opinions are quoted in the American 
enquiry and other studies. 


Pointing out that the maternal death rate in spontaneous 
deliveries is less than one-fifth of the death rate in operative 
deliveries, the New York Academy of Medicine report declares that 
“The medical profession is obligated to inform the lay public that 
operative delivery undertaken merely to relieve pain or to shorten 
labour involves increased risk for both mother and baby.” Many 
unnecessary deaths ascribed to operative interference are due to 
the fact that the skill and technique in this field of the average 
practitioner and even of the general surgeon have not kept pace 
with the enlarging popular demand of the mother and her relatives 
for shortened labour and early delivery. That operative inter- 
ference, when indicated, should not be lightly undertaken, and that 
operative obstetrics must be placed on the same footing as operative 
surgery are the chief considerations advanced in discussion of the 
reduction of maternal mortality due to operative interference. 


The responsibility for improvement in‘this situation must be 
placed directly upon the medical profession, to improve the training 
in obstetrics in our medical schools, and to use increasingly the 
services of specialists in abnormal cases, but the lay public should 
also be made aware of these problems in order that continuous 
public pressure may be brought to bear on this question, our present 
study concludes. 


Associated Illnesses 


Maternal deaths resulting from the increased strain of pregnancy 
upon women already suffering from diseased conditions or generally 
impaired health are variously ranked in the several studies from 
which evidence has been compiled in the Canadian Welfare Council's 
report. Placed as high as eighteen or twenty per cent in some 
studies, among causes of maternal deaths, these conditions include 
heart and kidney disease, tuberculosis, and defects and deformities 
which may have been caused by childhood rickets and malnutrition. 
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Failure of the mother to seek early pre-natal attention and failure 
of the physician to make all the routine tests which constitute an 
adequate examination allows many fatalities to occur which might 
have been prevented by earlier treatment. 


Among the remaining causes, fatal conditions due to shock, 
exhaustion, abnormalities and accidents of pregnancy continue at 
times to baffle the most expert of attendants, but in the majority 
of instances these too may be classed as preventable, and the weight 
of responsibility rests upon the progress of obstetrical education, 
diagnosis and technique. 


Influence of Social Conditions 


Contrary to what might perhaps be anticipated, economic 
status and conditions do not appear to affect maternal mortality 
to an appreciable degree, though it is believed that economic hard- 
ship and poor housing are factors to be reckoned with in contributing 
to the deaths ascribed to infections and toxaemias especially. Dame 
Janet Campbell, distinguished British medical authority, observes, 
“The exceptionally bad housing conditions, together with unem- 
ployment, poverty and a low standard of living have probably 
debased the general health. Under such conditions it is the women 
who suffer most; their capacity to resist infection or physical strain 
is likely to be below the average, and perhaps also their liability 
to toxaemic condition is increased.” 


Racial Factors 


An interesting fact brought to light is that race in itself is 
a factor in maternal deaths, and one to be reckoned with in inter- 
national comparisons. Special Canadian studies have revealed a 
correspondence between the death rates among women of different 
racial origins and the rates in the countries from which they come. 
It was found, for instance, in the Manitoba enquiry that the 
mortality rate among Scottish women was 6.4 as compared with 
a rate of 6.7 in Scotland for the same years, while the rate for 
English and Welsh women was 4.6 as compared with the rate in 
England and Wales of 4.3. The low rates among Dutch and 
Scandinavian Women —2.2 and 3.3 respectively — corresponded 
closely with their low rates in Europe, while the high rate of 8.6 
among Austrian mothers in Canada was comparable with the rate 
of 8.1 prevailing in Austria. 


Climatic Influences 


Climatic conditions are also found to be a factor of importance 
from a special quarterly analysis of maternal deaths by causes 
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over a period of years, made for the first time this year by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. While the low rates prevailing in 
Scandinavian countries indicate that the increased dangers which 
accompany the severity of winter are controllable, the findings of 
the Dominion Bureau, and of the New York Academy of Medicine 
study, both indicate a definite upward trend in maternal deaths 
during the cold autumn and early winter months, corresponding 
with the general increase in respiratory infections during that 
period. 


Other Factors 


Age of the mother and the incidence of pregnancy are of 
course well known factors in maternal deaths. Mortality is higher 
in the first pregnancy, and after the fifth pregnancy. The safest 1 
age in childbirth is the nine year period of twenty to twenty-nine @)) | 
years. These factors suggest the significance of economic and social 
factors tending to defer the age of marriage and lower the general 
birth rate. 

Finally, an interesting side light is thrown by this study on 
the relationship between the high rate of still births in Canada 
and the prevailing rate of maternal deaths. The evidence compiled 
both in Canada and the United States studies reveals that ‘a woman 
giving a still birth is fifteen times more likely to die than a woman 
giving a live birth.” “In combatting the pre-natal conditions which 
result in a maternal death’, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
points out, “we are at the same time assisting in effecting a 
reduction in the number of children born dead.” 





Demonstrations Suggested 


A general campaign of education would do much to cut down 
Canada’s high rate of maternal deaths, the editors of this report @® 
believe, but a five year demonstration of these principles in actual 
practice would do much more. Included among the recommenda- 
tions of the report is the suggestion that a series of demonstrations 
be launched in selected areas of the Dominion, representing both 
urban and rural communities, under the joint auspices of public 
health and welfare authorities, the professional associations, and 
representatives from the lay citizenship. The experience gained 
and the results achieved in such concerted attacks on this problem, 
would, it is believed, afford both knowledge and argument for a 
rapid extension of maternal care programmes in every province in 
the Dominion. 
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NEWS NOTES 
HEARINGS ON B.C. HEALTH INSURANCE BILL 


A representative citizen's committee, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, is now conducting hearings throughout 
the province on the provisions of the Health Insurance Bill which 
was introduced at the last session of the legislature. With the 
evidence secured in this enquiry, the committee will be prepared 
to offer advice when the measure comes up for further consideration 
at the next session. A number of technical consultants will aid 
the committee in the enquiry. 


HEALTH POSTERS NOW AVAILABLE 


The Canadian Welfare Council's set of child health posters, 
popular for use in school room or clinic, have been reprinted with 
one new addition. Priced at 5 cents, each, plus 2 cents for postage, 
the complete set may be had for twenty-five cents, plus 5 cents 
for postage. The titles of the posters are as follows : 


The Gay Adventurers 

The Sun Baby 

Every Canadian’s Heritage 

The Pre-School Days Are the Parents’ Days 
The Porridge Party. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING RADIO SERIES 


Sixty-five topics are listed in the programme of Manitoba's 
Department of Health and Public Welfare twice a week broadcasts 
from station CK Y in Winnipeg. The series which is entitled 
‘About Ourselves’, began in October and will continue until the 
end of May. An interesting feature of the series this year is the 
first group which are devoted to a consideration of social needs, 
an experiment in an effort to arouse more popular interest in social 
work problems throughout the province. Here are some of the 
topics just picked at random from the whole series: “The Art 
of Helping Others’, ‘Social Needs in a Changing World’, “Pneu- 
monia — a Winter Enemy”, “The Heart and How to Take Care 
of It’, “More About Health Insurance’, “About Safe and Pure 
Food”, “April Fools of Health’, “Vacation Plans for the Family”. 
This programme constitutes the sixth series of radio broadcasts 
sponsored by the Manitoba Department. 
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GRADUATING CHILDREN FROM BOARDING HOMES* 


ERSKINE KEYS 
Children’s Aid Society of Toronto 


(9. RADUATING children from boarding homes is hardly the jolly 

affair its rather euphemistic title would lead one to believe. 
To most of us the word ‘graduate’ probably suggests successful 
accomplishments, congratulations, friends, flowers, diplomas, 
rabbitskins and so on, but to the boy or girl leaving the warm 
security of a boarding home to step out into a life of financial 
independence, it is all too often a time of doubt and worry, especially 
in these days when work is so hard to find. Another meaning of 
the word, however, is given in some dictionaries as ‘passing along” 
and as such it suits our subject very well. The term ‘boarding 
home” in our title, may be defined as a home in which the child's 
board is paid by an agency. If or when the child begins to pay 
his own board, then, as far as the agency is concerned, it auto- 
matically becomes a free home. 





| 
The Child Placing Department of the Children’s Aid Society gg | 
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of Toronto has at present between seven and eight hundred boys 
and girls in boarding homes. About 75 per cent of these homes 
are situated in the city and its immediate suburbs, while the 
remainder are in the country, either in villages or outlying farms, 
for the most part within a radius of thirty to forty miles from 
Toronto. At least 88 per cent of the boys and girls are wards of 
the Society, under whose guardianship they remain until they 
reach the age of twenty-one. It is important to realize that these 
children have been committed either because they have no parents 
or guardians or because those they do possess have proven 
absolutely unfit to have control of them. A child may be made a 
ward by the Court at any age up to sixteen, at which year in the 


* Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Children’s Home and Aid Association, 
Montreal, June 12, 1935. 
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eyes of the law he becomes an adult. At this age, therefore, the 
city maintenance has stopped, until recently, when in special cases 
it has been extended for a year or more. 


Self Supporting if Possible at Sixteen 


As a rule, therefore, it is desirable that the boys and girls 
should become self-supporting at sixteen. This does not mean that 
on his sixteenth birthday the child is ousted from his boarding home 
into a friendless world. Generally he is allowed to complete his 
school year if he is making any progress, although if a suitable job 
turns up in the meantime, he is only too glad to drop everything 
and take it. In certain cases too where boys or girls are doing 
particularly well at school they are enabled to continue until their 
course is completed. Sometimes a girl earns her board in a home 
by helping with the housework, while the Society provides her 
books, clothing and other incidentals. Again, in cases of wards 
who are receiving pensions as children of men killed during the 
War, maintenance has been extended to enable them to complete 
their high school education when their progress there warranted 
this. On the other hand, if certain boys are making no progress 
in school and are specially suited for farm labour, they may graduate 
from their boarding homes as early as fifteen years of age to earn 
their living in this way. 


Besides these, we have cases of children being returned to the 
Society over the age of sixteen by foster parents who have given 
them free homes since infancy or early childhood, but who have 
been unable to cope with problems which came to a head during 
the child's adolescent period. Returning a child can only happen, 
of course, when legal adoption papers have not been taken out. 
We had one instance of a boy, | might almost say a young man, 
returned to our care at the age of twenty, owing to his behaviour 
problems which included an uncontrolled temper, impudence, lack 
of ambition and other forms of waywardness. He had been placed 
with a well-to-do family in another town, and the boy in his appear- 
ance, manners and speech, gave evidence of the good bringing up 
he had had. His return to the Society was the fulfilment of an 
oft-repeated threat ,and was a terrible blow to him, which, however, 
was considerably softened on his arrival when he found that instead 
of meeting a cold, heartless abstract of a Society, he was received 
with sympathy and understanding by new friends, whom he now 
says he can never repay for what they have done for him. He was 
placed in a boarding home and for three months made a valiant 
effort to find work. His sunny disposition and happy poetic nature 
made him a general favorite amongst those workers in the office 
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with whom he came in contact. Always willing and anxious to 
help, he made himself very useful when, during the intervals of 
job hunting, he went from door to door selling Chinese Lanterns, 
on commission. He not only enjoyed doing this but had amazing 
results, some days bringing in as much as $8.00 after a few hours’ 
work, besides a host of happy and amusing anecdotes. Later he 
assisted the worker in the Society's Clothing Department, until 
he was found a temporary job during the Christmas rush in a large 
department store. His keenness and real ability in this line, 
coupled with his pleasing personality and good manners, won him 
such a place in his manager's esteem, that instead of being let out 
after Christmas, he was given a permanent position with excellent 
prospects. The rift with his former foster parents, whose name he 
still bears, has been closed, and he finds their home a happy place 
to visit on his holidays. We have often wondered what wrought 
the marvelous change in this boy, whether it was the shock of being 
returned to the Society or whether it was the finding of a new friend 
who had faith in him, and whom he was determined he would never 
“let down.” 


It is evident, therefore, that no definite age for graduation may 
be laid down, although each worker dealing with older children feels 
it her responsibility to see that they become self-supporting as soon 
as possible after the age of sixteen, except in special cases. In 
the meantime, even when maintenance is no longer forthcoming 
from the city, the Society continues to board the children until 
they are properly settled in a so-called free home. Even then 
certain ones still continue to return for boarding care from time to 
time when they are laid off or discharged from work. The Society 
is always behind them, ready to lend a helping hand, that is, until 
it becomes evident that it is no longer wise to do so. It is only 
in rare cases that a boy or girl must enter a public institution when 
unemployed. 


In Ideal Plan ‘Graduate’ Remains in Foster Home 


The aim of the foster home is to take the child in as one of its 
own, encouraging him to take root there, thus producing in him a 
sense of security and stability which is the foundation of a satis- 
factory career. The ideal plan for graduation is, of course, that 
the child should remain in the same foster home when he begins to 
pay his own board, just as the average child in his own home would 
do. It has been found, however, that owing to the problems which 
I shall mention later, which develop as a result of a child's difficult 
age and his new independence, it is frequently necessary to change 
his foster home about this time. The foster mother who was so 
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capable when handling the younger child, is out of her depth when 
he begins to mature, and after struggling in vain for some time to 
understand him, finally gives him up. Then too, some types of 
work necessitate a change of home, thus in a measure breaking the 
ties so anxiously fostered. At present domestic work is the most 
common form of employment for our older girls. It is found to be 
infinitely safer than store or office work for the adolescent girl, 
who still requires fairly close supervision. Domestic service is also 
helpful as a training field for the average girl who will probably 
marry later and be managing a home of her own. Although the 
girl must leave her foster home she still looks upon it as “home” 
and usually keeps in touch with her foster mother, visiting fre- 
quently on her free evenings and her days off. 


The same is true of the boy who must leave his foster home to 
do farm labour when work in the city is impossible to find. As a 
rule he keeps in touch with his former home and visits occasionally 
when he is allowed a few days off. 


One in Five Return to Own Relatives 

Some children have a very strong feeling of responsibility 
towards their own parents, even when the dissolute character of the 
latter has necessitated ward action. This is usually only the case 
when the child has been in his teens when he entered the Society's 
care. Pathetic, and at the same time admirable, is the way in which 
some boys look forward to re-establishing the family and support- 
ing their mother or father. In some cases such a strong family 
feeling exists that it is practically impossible to keep the children 
from returning to their undesirable parents when they reach the 
age of sixteen. About 20% of the boys and girls who have turned 
sixteen under the Society's guardianship during the past five years 
have returned to their own parents or relatives. This includes 
non-wards and temporary wards, who usually return to relatives 
as a matter of course. In cases of wards going back to relatives 
who were not only worthless but vicious, we have frequently asked 
ourselves: Has it been worthwhile to spend all this money, time 
and effort on children, only to have them return later to conditions 
hardly better than those from which we took them? The answer, 
I feel, is “Yes. _Wehave found that the years spent in a decent foster 
home have left their mark and opened the child's eyes to some of the 
things that make right living worthwhile. On the whole, however, 
the homes to which the children have returned are fairly decent. 


Satisfactory Employment is Essential 
Up to this point I have tried to deal with the why, when and 
where of graduation. Now you may ask “And how?” the answer 
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to which is “Employment”. Everyone will agree, and our statistics 
prove that few children given congenial work with adequate pay, 
will give trouble later, especially if home conditions are satisfactory. 
We have proof also that if a problem child can be found work that 
he likes, coupled with a fair wage, he almost invariably straightens 
up. This fact has been a strong incentive to keep workers going 
in these days when job hunting is no joke. 


The child's future welfare is constantly in mind from the very 
beginning of his career under the Society's guardianship. His 
foster home is chosen with deliberation, consideration being taken 
of each and all of his individual needs with regard to education, 
companionship, physical care and the wiping out of any bad 
habits he may have acquired previously. Thought is also given 
to a more or less general plan for his life following graduation, 
whether he will likely work in the city or country and whether 
foster parents will be as suitable later in life as during early child- 
hood. This is a difficult matter to determine and for the most 
part has to be left for time to decide. City or country placement 
frequently depends upon facilities for education. At present older 
boys attending special vocational schools have to remain in the 
city for their education, when the work they will be best suited to, 
often, is on a farm, which means later having to leave the foster 
home where they have taken root and developed the feeling that 
they belong. 


Child's Career is Social Worker's Constant Thought 


The supervising worker watches the child's progress in his 
foster home and school with the ever present idea at the back of her 
mind, “What kind of work will he do when he has to support 
himself?’ knowing how urgent it is that he should do the work for 
which nature and education have best fitted him. Just the other 
day I heard one of the workers describing June, a little girl of 
eleven, who already showed a decided talent in dealing with small 
children, with an insight into solving their little problems which 
was quite remarkable. Her supervisor, therefore, has plans for 
training her as a nursery nurse, which in recent years has become 
quite a dignified and desirable calling for a young girl, requiring 
special training in a newly organized school. Little June is 
enthusiastic over the idea and knowing that special school 
certificates are required in order to enter the course, is taking a 
keener interest in her studies in her determination to follow her 
proposed career. 

At times it seems almost impossible to find the kind of work 
best suited to the child's requirements, jobs being so scarce and some 
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children so hopeless. A couple of years ago I had a boy of 
seventeen who owing to his lack of mental and physical develop- 
ment had been allowed to remain an extra year at his auxiliary 
vocational school, where he specialized in woodworking and 
tumbling, a form of acrobatics taught in the school gymnasium. 
Lloyd excelled in this, and being small of stature, frequently 
performed alone with the instructor. He had been seven years in 
his foster home, where he was very happy although headstrong and 
quick tempered. When he first left school we began our job 
hunting in different lumber companies and woodworking firms. 
Everywhere we met with the same answer, ‘Sorry, but business is 
slack and we've had to lay off some of our regular men.” We used 
all kinds of pull—Lloyd had brought considerable publicity to his 
school when performing in concerts with his tumbling instructor— 
but although he was familiar to many members of service clubs, 
no help was forthcoming. In helping him to fill in an application 
form on one occasion I| received a bit of a shock when he asked how 
to spell ‘yes’. His woodworking instructor at school had 
mentioned his accuracy in making measurements, which attribute 
was also borne out by his prowess as a balancing tumbler, requiring 
true and sure movement. These and his physical strength, in 
spite of his short stature, were his main assets, plus his honesty and 
cleanliness. He absolutely refused to consider leaving his foster 
home to work on a farm and with his tendency to temper tantrums, 
it was not felt wise to coerce him in this. One day as I was standing 
waiting for a streetcar | noticed a paint and varnish factory across 
some nearby railway tracks and it suddenly occurred to me that 
Lloyd's accuracy and sureness of hand would be very useful in 
filling cans with paint. I crossed the tracks and spent the rest of 
the afternoon listening to the employment manager discuss his 
business of which he was very proud. Two days later he took 
Lloyd on and he has been there ever since. He enjoys the work 
and at home his foster mother cannot praise him enough. He is 
thoughtful of her, sensible about banking his wages, keeps decent 
hours, and is in no respect the problem we anticipated. 


Apprenticeship Opportunities 

Another way of getting the boys and girls started into work in 
these hard times, is through apprenticing them while still of school 
age into a skilled trade, for which they already show some aptitude. 
Although the Board of Education is very strict about giving out 
permits for children to go to work and thus leave school before they 
are sixteen, there is no trouble in obtaining a permit for a child who 
has entered a business where he is continuing to learn in a broader 
and more specialized manner, one of the subjects which he was 
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taking up at a vocational school. These apprentice jobs, which 
usually pay $2.00 a week to begin with, invariably develop into 
steady, full-time jobs in a few months. In the meantime, the 
Society comes to the boy's help, with the necessary financial assist- 


ance. 


Some on the Society's Own Staff 


Recently the Society has served the child in a new and different 
way, which already has proved beneficial to both sides. This is 
by taking on its staff from time to time one or two of its own wards, 
either as clerical help, girls who have completed a course in 
stenography, or as an assistant to the worker in the Clothing 
Department. The latter calls for a boy with a certain amount of 
physical strength and mental ability. It has been found to be a 
tremendous help not only in straightening up problem boys, but in 
breaking them in to regular work in a stockroom. Working along 
with the staff gives the boy an entirely different viewpoint of the 
Society, and helps to break down barriers which so often the child 
erects between his worker and himself. 


In certain cases it is found that the young would-be graduates 
are sitting back and letting the workers do all the running around 
after jobs. This brings up the question, how far should a worker 
go in her efforts to help the child find his employment? Everyone 
knows how difficult it is to obtain work just now without a certain 
amount of influence, although in the case of boys, many employers 
are immediately prejudiced if the child is accompanied by a worker, 
saying they prefer a boy who has the initiative to look for a job by 
himself. Of course this latter type of boy does find his own work. 
If a child is retiring or lazy, he makes no effort on his own account 
and as the worker is not primarily an employment agent, she 
certainly has not time to be taking him out day after day in search 
of work. To make matters worse, this very type of child is the 
sort that throws up his job on the slightest provocation and then 
expects his supervisor to find him another, feeling fairly secure that 
he will not be put on the street whatever happens. One is very 
much averse to placing him in an institution knowing that he will 
gain small benefit from his contact with a number of others like 
himself. What he really needs very often is a good spanking. 
This is a problem that still remains to be solved, I am afraid. 


How Far Should Influence Be Used? 


Occasionally we are assailed by doubts as to whether it is fair 
and right for us to use our influence and persuasion on behalf of our 
children when we know of other children, more clever and with 
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better backgrounds, who are also eagerly wanting work. For 
instance, one of our wards, Hugh, was in a home where the foster 
mother had a son Jim of the same age. The two boys were 
excellent friends, although Jim was quite brilliant at school, with a 
real flare for journalism, while Hugh was rather slow although 
steady, and as a result of Jim’s example and his own plodding 
nature, also did quite well at school. Later when we found him a 
position in an insurance office, while Jim was still anxiously looking 
for work in vain, his foster mother remarked rather pathetically, 
“I wish Jim had a friend like the Children’s Aid to help him find a 
job." Knowing what an upward pull this ambitious little Scotch 
woman had had, and what hopes she held for her clever son, I 
confess I felt a faint twinge of conscience. After some inner con- 
troversy, however, I have come to the conclusion that for the sake 
of society at large, as well as for Hugh, it is better that he, having 
no family behind him, should get work, rather than the boy who has 
a good background, a home and respected parents to help him on 
to better times. Incidentally, Hugh is doing well in the insurance 
office and as he is still living in the same foster home where he is 
treated as a brother of Jim's, it looks as though his will be a hopeful 
future, when the first twenty-one years of his life history are closed 
on our records. 


Reliability Sometimes Greater Asset Than Brilliance 


This story brings us to the question, “‘-How much does mental- 
ity count in connection with finding employment?” I think I can 
quite safely say, that reliability rather than mental capacity is a 
greater asset in these days. Personally I have found it infinitely 
easier to place a boy of dull normal or even defective mental rating 
who is steady and dependable, than the boy with an Intelligence 
Quotient of 110 or 118, who is over ambitious or flighty or quite 
frequently lazy. The story of Lloyd is a good illustration of the 
former. 


Type of Employment Secured 


I am sure you will all be interested in hearing the kinds of 
employment which girls and boys graduating from boarding homes 
in our Society have found. Using as my source of information a 
list of those who turned sixteen between April 1930 and April 1935, 
I found the following approximate numbers: Of the girls, 45 per 
cent have gone into domestic service for a period at any rate, 
21 per cent are continuing at school (nine of these are well advanced 
in high school), about 15 per cent are in either mental institutions 
or training schools, 4 are employed at hairdressing and manicuring, 
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4 in clerical work, and one at each of the following: dressmaking, 
dress design, and laundry work, also as ward maid, nursery nurse, 
and elevator girl. Four others have tried so many things they 
cannot be listed. About six returned to relatives and are 
unemployed. 


Still speaking roughly, statistics show 23 per cent of the boys 
in farm labor, 15 per cent in delivery work, 14 per cent in factories, 
12 per cent continuing at school, 9 per cent who cannot be listed 
owing to the variety of the jobs they have tried, 8 in store work, 
7 in mental institutions, 5 doing clerical work, 2 in printing and 
lithography, 2 in optical work, besides a stoker, a newsboy, a garage 
worker, a coal heaver, and last but not least, one bright semi- 
invalid lad who breeds guinea pigs to sell to a research laboratory. 
Besides these are six who are back with their people, unemployed. 


Problems of Graduation 


My next heading is, “Problems of Graduation.” The greatest 
of these, finding for each child his proper niche in the working 
world, I have attempted to describe in the preceding paragraphs. 

The fact that most of the children graduate during their 
difficult adolescent period is the cause of many of the problems 
which occur at this time. The child’s newly acquired feeling of 
independence arising from the fact that he is now self-supporting, 
is only heightened by that feeling of knowing everything, that the 
adolescent experiences. The result is an increasing complaint on 
the part of the foster parents at this time that they cannot manage 
their child (our graduate) who insists on staying out late at night, 
refuses to go to church, or to comply with foster parents’ wishes in 
other matters, is in constant hot water over his money affairs, and 
at times is almost unbearably impudent. 


About this time too, the boy graduate usually acquires a 
bicycle, either as a necessary adjunct to his job, or because he has 
always wanted it and now that he is earning is determined to have 
one. Surprising as it may sound, in my work with older boys I 
have had infinitely more trouble and worry over the boys’ bicycles 
than over their girl friends. And bicycles, I have found, are a 
continual source of trouble, partly owing to the added lure of 
freedom which they offer, and partly on account of the added strain 
on the boy's budget, especially since bicycle thieves are rampant in 
town and the boys are constantly having to replace stolen wheels, 
usually on the instalment plan, and quite frequently before the 
missing one has been entirely paid for. In one year, the four boys 
in one foster home had six wheels stolen, lock and all, only one of 
which was recovered. In country foster homes the rifle runs a 
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close second in the boy's desires and it too is a source of worry to the 
supervisor. 


With regard to the older girl, | am afraid machinery has not 
yet displaced mere man in her affections. “Boy Friends’ are a 
bugbear fo the workers supervising older girls, although astonish- 
ingly few ever get into serious trouble. It is interesting to note 
here that out of the 112 girls on my list, six married before they 
reached 21, and of the 125 boys, only two assumed the responsibili- 
ties of matrimony, both of these having jobs which enabled them 
to do so. 


One of the dangers in an organization that exists primarily to 
help children, is that of helping them too much. This complaint 
is frequently made to the workers, especially by the foster mother 
of our young graduate who after having all his wants supplied for so 
long, finds it very difficult to stand alone on his own feet, and very 
often still expects the Society to come to his help in the matter 
of clothing, dentist bills, board, etc. He takes all he can get for 
granted, and frequently appears demanding and unappreciative. 
Of course this is much more evident in some children than in others. 
To combat this attitude, foster parents are urged to begin early 
to foster in the child a sense of responsibility, by giving him definite 
duties to do in the home, teaching him to look after and even to 
contribute to his clothes, and encouraging him to take Saturday or 
after school jobs at fourteen or fifteen to pave the way for a full- 
time one later. I am referring of course to the girl as well, who is 
quite as ingenuous as the boy, if not more so, in developing her 
sense of responsibility. 


Of course the foster mother herself is largely responsible for 
the way a child behaves after he graduates—it is then that his 
earlier training begins to bear fruit. All too often, however, 
graduation means a change of home, as I have said, and with his 
new home the child is apt to create a fresh and bigger opinion of 
himself and to rebel against any authority. “I’m paying my own 
board now and I can do what I like’’ is the idea, sometimes spoken 
out boldly and sometimes put into action only. 


In a year or two, however, nearly all these problems disappear 
when the adolescent finally settles down as an adult. I hope I have 
not given too black an impression of the jobs of graduation. If so, 
it is because I have allowed the general statistics of all our wards to 
become tempered by my own personal experiences in dealing with 
so many problem boys. Suffice it to say that my recently mentioned 
statistics show that during the last five years, only 8 of the 112 
girls and 6 of the 125 boys seem definitely to have missed the point 
of our training and are heading down hill. When one considers 
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how many of the children were made wards owing to delinquency, 
this is decidedly encouraging. It surely proves, too, that although 
the children graduating from their boarding homes have frequently 
a rough and stormy passage at the time, they usually come through 
with flying colours, and not only express their appreciation of what 
has been done for them, but frequently keep in touch with their 
workers long after they have reached the age of twenty-one and 
are ‘free’ from the Society's “bondage.” 


PIONEER IN CHILD PROTECTION PASSES 


On September 30th, 1935, the death occurred of Mr. J. J. 
Kelso, outstanding pioneer in the service of unprotected children 
in Canada. Superintendent for forty-one years, of the Department 
of Neglected and Dependent Children in the Province of Ontario, 
Mr. Kelso turned from an earlier career in journalism to the 
service of child protection, finally making it his life work, after 
some years of activity and leadership in what was first but an 
absorbing avocation. 


As founder and Secretary of the Toronto Humane Society, 
Mr. Kelso influenced its activities to include the prevention of 
cruelty to both children and animals, and in 1890 was the prime 
mover in the organization of the Toronto Children’s Aid Society 
—the first organization of its kind in Canada. 


The following appreciative comment on his subsequent service 
to Child Welfare is quoted from an article which appeared in the 
Toronto Daily Star on September 30th : 


“He appealed for better school accommodation for the poor, 
a refuge for children taken by the police, separate trials for juvenile 
offenders, probation officers to act as children’s friends, enforcement of 
newsboy licensing regulations, formation of: boys’ clubs, play-grounds 
in poorer districts and a provincial officer to supervise this work. 


‘At that time such effort in behalf of children was thought 
visionary. Mr. Kelso was described as a ‘crank’. Nealy all his 
proposals have since been put into effect. 


The first act for the better protection of children was drafted 
with the assistance of Mr. Kelso in 1893, and the officer selected 
by Sir Oliver Mowat as first superintendent of neglected and 
dependent children was Mr. Kelso. He held that position for 41 
years, retiring last July. 
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‘To the work of administering the Children’s Protection Act 
and the Industrial School Act was added in 1921 the direction of 
all work done under the Adoption Act and the Children of 
Unmarried Parents’ Act. Children’s aid societies all over the 
province have come into being through Mr. Kelso's efforts. He 
also advised governments of other provinces in their children’s 
protection acts. 

“Mr. Kelso was an early advocate of compulsory school attend- 
ance, children’s shelters for temporary care, free dental clinics, 
old age pensions, mothers’ allowances and workmen's compensation. 
He had a hand in the organization of the University Settlement, 
the Central Neighborhood House, the Neighborhood Workers’ asso- 
ciation, the Toronto Playgrounds association and the social service 
course at the University of Toronto. 


‘Mr. Kelso was prominent in national and international welfare 
organizations. He held office as treasurer and vice-president of 
the American Humane Society, and assistant secretary and vice- 
president of the national conference of charities and correction. 


“While he declined many offers to engage in social service 
work in United States, Mr. Kelso never refused an invitation to 
address welfare workers across the border. He represented Ontario 
at the White House conference on child welfare called by President 
Roosevelt in 1908, and the international prison congress of 1910. 


“The Ontario Government sent Mr. Kelso to England in 1914 
to study social work there. At the convention last spring of the 
Ontario Humane Society he acted as chairman. He was vice- 
president of that body. He was also an honorary life member of 
the Royal Canadian Humane Association which he started in 
collaboration with the late Adam Brown of Hamilton.” 


M. B. 


HALIFAX CONFERENCE COVERS WIDE FIELD 


Every provincial county but one was represented in Nova 
Scotia's recent two-day conference on Child Welfare in which 
the interests of the school, the church, the health agency and ‘the 
home were joined with those of social work. Over one hundred 
delegates participated in the discussions which covered a wide 
range of topics bearing on the general subject of child protection and 
care. 


Dr. B. T. McGhie, Deputy Minister of Health for Ontario 
and featured speaker of the conference, addressed the delegates on 
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the subject of Mental Deficiency, and led a discussion on child 
welfare problems arising from this condition. Other discussions 
were concerned with standards in foster home care, the place of 
the institution in child care, the special problem of the unmarried 
mother and her child, the role of the court, probation, and the 
institution in the treatment of delinquency, and the legal founda- 
tions of Nova Scotia's child welfare programme. The conference 
findings covered a broad field—the licensing of newsboys, follow up 
supervision of young delinquents discharged from _ institutional 
custody, the development of parent teacher associations, extension 
of juvenile court jurisdiction to include family cases which affect 
the delinquency of any child, improved facilities in the public 
schools as a delinquency preventive measure, a more realistic 
approach to the problem of mental disease, the inspection by govern- 
ment authority of would-be adoption homes, a psychiatric examina- 
tion of all children placed for adoption, and an emphasis upon the 
responsibility of the home in contributing to child delinquency. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
CHRISTMAS GIVING ? 


Mary McPHEDRAN 
Director, Family Welfare Bureau, Vancouver 


HAT is wrong with our Christmas giving? The Jones 

family on Fourth Ave., has had a Christmas hamper every 
year for five years, and I think we ought to know the reason’, said 
a clergyman in 1918 to a group of people interested in the welfare of 
a particular community. In 1935 we are still puzzling over this 
same question. 

Are we all agreed that people should have ‘extras’ at Christmas 
time? Do we believe that it is always somebody's fault—and that 
somebody may have the kindest heart in the world—when people 
show begging tendencies? 

It is an appalling thought that by the outpouring of ill-advised 
Christmas gifts, we may be laying the foundations of pauperism in 
a family that formerly stood on its own feet. To accept gratefully 
is a virtue, but to take what one could have provided by one’s own 
exertions may be degrading. 

It is heartbreaking to see a formerly self-respecting family 
finding it easier and easier to accept things at Christmas time, and 
quite soon looking upon help at all seasons as their right. We may 
say that the Christmas spirit has become commercialized, and that 
until we revolutionize our own Christmas giving we need not expect 
to change materially the attitude of the people who look to the 
various ‘funds’ to provide their Christmas. 


What then should be some of the principles that will guide us 


" in providing ‘extras’ at Christmas, and at the same time guard for 


the recipient the Anglo-Saxon inheritance of independence? 


Christmas Should be “A Family Affair” 


First of all, 1 think we are agreed that the happiest Chrtistmas 
is a family affair. A Christmas that is provided through no thought 
or effort on the part of the members of the family, loses much of 
value and real enjoyment. Who knows as well as the mother what 
the children are asking Santa Claus to bring them? Then think 
of the pleasure that is lost if the child is not able to provide some 
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little gift for its parents, or brothers and sisters. Preparations for 
the celebration of Christmas should be a real part of family life. 
Any family which cannot provide its own Christmas has shown 
itself unable to perform one of its normal functions. Something 
is wrong with the whole structure, and any provision of Christmas 
cheer must be carefully planned in relation to normal standards as 
well as to the consideration of temporary needs. 


A Basket Does Not’ Meet This Requirement 


It is quite obvious that a Christmas basket, no matter how 
generous and inclusive, cannot meet these requirements completely. 
For many families what is contained in the Christmas hamper is 
the least important of their needs. One family of father, mother 
and six children was given $10.00 by someone who wished to share 
her Christmas bounty where it would give the largest measure of 
joy and happiness. In the mother’s letter of thanks she listed her 
expenditures under this heading “Everything to make a Merry 


Christmas for eight of a famiely’. The expenditures included 
$4.73 for food, and $4.54 for ‘gifts’ for the children, and 73 cents for 
something for father and mother. The two girls had for several 


Christmases been asking for their own personal toilet articles, which 
every girl should have. The joy of the mother when she was 
finally able to supply these wants, helped her over many dis- 
couragements the following winter. 


If we are going to have Christmas a family affair, and if we are 
attempting to have the gift fit the need, then it is obvious that we 
must have individualized planning with each family by some one 
acquainted with them. We can all tell stories of the humiliation of 
a mother who has had a group of strange people leave groceries and 
other articles at her door during Christmas week, and thus proclaim 
her plight to the whole neighbourhood. Even if we are poor, our 
home is still our castle, and entrance to it should be by invitation. 


Giving Should Express an Existing Friendship 


Christmas giving should be the expression of an already 
existing friendship. The greatest pleasure and benefits result from 
the individual treatment of each family. How can we accomplish 
this in our Christmas giving? Theoretically it looks easy, but 
practically it presents many difficulties. The rush of Christmas, 
with glowing displays, jostling crowds, precariously balanced 
parcels, and particularly the attitude towards Christmas of both 
givers and recipients, all combine in producing a paralyzing effect 
on the social worker who in November plans carefully so that last 
year's Christmas confusion may not be repeated. 
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“Christmas” thought Mrs. Schlichter, an old Bavarian lady 
who had made her home in Canada for many years. Her thoughts 
flew back to the Christmases of her old country, when she had 
walked through the forest path to midnight Mass. How she 
wished she could go this year—Alas! she could barely hobble around 
the house without pain. Her shoes were old and worn, her arches 
fallen, and she had many callouses caused by flat feet. 

She opened a note which had come by the morning's mail. 
“Please be ready at 10 a.m. We are going to a shoe store to buy 
arch-support shoes’’. 

Mrs. Schlichter’s pleasure when she had been duly fitted by the 
specialist, was a joy to behold. She had to be convinced the shoes 
were ‘medicine’ for her feet, and must be worn constantly—not 
kept only for Church as she had meant to do. It was a different 
woman who walked buoyantly out of the shop. Christmas this 
year in Canada would not be so dreary after all. 

How did this happen? Early in December the Family Welfare 
Bureau of Greater Vancouver issued a pamphlet and listed some 
Christmas needs of families known to them throughout the year. 
The following prosaic note appeared among these needs: “A pair 
of woman's shoes, with arch-supports’. Someoné responded, and 
Mrs. Schlichter was able to attend Christmas Mass. 


Where Lady Bountiful Generosity Fails 

But, you may say, that is a very remote and cold way 
to dispense Christmas cheer. It may be, if we think only of our 
own feelings and forget that there is the recipient to be considered. 
The ‘Lady Bountifuls’) were generous in giving things, but our 
generosity should extend far enough to allow people to have some 
of the joy of planning for themselves. The question of maintaining 
the interestof the donor who does not see the family he helps should 
be part of the individual planning of the one who knows the family 
receiving Christmas bounty. 

‘I'm the woman who gave the sewing-machine, and I am so 
anxious to know how the semi-invalid is getting along with that 
pile of mending’. In the letter of thanks to this donor it had been 
shown how the sewing-machine chased away morbid thoughts as 
well as performing its more utilitarian functions. The interest of 
this donor would suggest that some people do like to have a part in 
individualized planning. They see Christmas, not as a separate 
entity, but as one of the activities connected with family life. 


The Children Should Give Too. 


Children, too, have responsibilities as part of the family even 
if they often appear to overshadow other members at Christmas 
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time. To help children realize that there is a giving as well as a 
receiving side to Christmas, the Family Welfare Bureau has held 
each year a handicraft class on Saturday afternoons during 
December. Here small ambitious fingers, with volunteers to guide 
them, attempt all kinds of presents for relatives and friends. One 
tiny girl whose fingers were not ‘deft’ made a very creditable present 
for her daddy of a decorated case filled with flower seeds. These 
seeds were from the flower patch of a thoughtful helper who had 
no money but had the real spirit of giving. They both liked flowers, 
and this would be more than a present for Christmas day. Daddy 
duly planted and cared for the flowers, and during the summer 
‘my flowers’ were proudly displayed to all visitors. 

Piles of gifts, complete with tissue paper and tags and labelled 
for father, mother, brother, sister or the baby next door, are shown 
as the accomplishments of the class. By-products are not so easily 
seen. There were the benefits to the children from making things 
with their own hands, and the added happiness to Christmas in 
their homes. But greatest of all were the lessons learned through 
observing the reactions of the children to the work, and their 
conversations about themselves and their homes. From _ these 
came understanding of their personalities, and the workers were 
given an insight into the type of home training and environment. 


And About That Family With Five Baskets 


We are all familiar with the story—the White family received 
five baskets last year while Mrs. James in the next block received 
none. This story suggests two lacks which are among the prevent- 
able occurrences in our community work. Every city or town 
giving Christmas cheer has or should have a Christmas clearing 
house. This protects the family in whom you are interested, from 
unnecessary questioning, and publicity. A centralizing of effort 
makes it possible to reduce the list of ‘this family has none’. The 
need of a Christmas basket presupposes other needs. Feeding a 
family for one day, or even a week, will not have much effect on 
serious problems such as illness, unemployment, discord in the 
home, and the truancy of Johnny. Every community should have 
all-year-round activities through its social agencies that will be 
concerned with these larger needs. Helping the family move to 
a better house may improve Mrs. White's ill-health, and an inter- 
pretation of the home to the school and the school to the home may 
cure Johnny's truancy. Next year the White family may be able 
to provide its own Christmas, or the friendly visitor, in touch with 
Mrs. White's plans, may contribute the fruit, often the only 
ingredient lacking for a home-made Christmas cake and plum 
pudding. “Mummy makes the best cake in the world”. 
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The spirit of Christmas prompts us all to do what we can to 
see that the less fortunate are provided with some of the joy of 
Christmas. When Christmas is provided from outside sources for 
those families where need exists, it should be done in as normal a 
manner as possible.. Let us carefully prepare the way and build 
up rather than destroy the personal and constructive elements of 
Christmas giving. 


Suggestions for Christmas 1935 in Doasyouwouldbedoneby Town 


The social workers of this town are anxious to avail themselves 
of the spontaneous kindliness of those who wish to make Christmas 
gifts. They desire, however, to guard against any unfortunate 
circumstances that might arise from any infringement of the 
personal rights of each family who happens to be in the unfortunate 
position of being unable to provide its own Christmas. They 
know only too well that the natural effect of ill-advised giving is 
dependence. 

Principles that will guide them in the administration of 
Christmas bounty might ‘well be : 


(1) A realization that the family is the basic unit of society. 
If it is unable to carry on its activities normally, there is need for a 
larger service that can be carried out during Christmas week alone. 


(2) Christmas giving will then not be considered as an extra 
provided to give the donor a thrill, but something that fits into the 
needs of that particular family, which will of necessity have needs 
differing from those of its neighbour. 


(5) The indulging of the parents’ desire to prepare their own 
Christmas celebration. 


(4) The guarding of the spirit of independence and the self- 
respect of the family. 


(5) Individual planning rather than mass production. 


(6) The use of social machinery* that will protect the family, 
and will make impossible pictures of one family hiding baskets 
before the next delegation of donors arrives, while the more self- 
respecting neighbour and his children are huddled in a cold bare 
room with no sign of holiday festivities. 


The Jones family on Fourth Ave., who have had a Christmas 
basket for five years, may prefer to have this service again. They 
have not used any of their own resourcefulness in celebrating 
Christmas for so long that they have acquired a ‘parasitic habit of 
mind’. This condition is not healthy, and reflects a breakdown of 


* “This use includes registering with the Christmas Cheer Exchange the names of those we pro- 
pose to assist, and consulting Welfare Agencies to secure the names of deserving families whose needs 
are not publicly known. 
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family morale. The Jones family may have a natural desire to lean, 
but are they entirely responsible? Where do we come in when we 
have thought only of ‘mass production’ and enjoyed being ‘Lady 
Bountiful’ for a day, or ‘Lord of the Manor’ for a week. Have 
not even our Church hampers, though prompted by the true 
Christmas spirit, often become stereotyped and lost their indivi- 
duality? A combination of heart and head is surely needed 
nowhere more urgently than in the realm of Christmas giving. 


REPORTS AND PERIODICALS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
IN OUR LIBRARY ON SUBJECTS OF INTEREST 
TO FAMILY WELFARE WORKERS 


Montreal Unemployment Relief Commission Report. 
Direct Relief Summary of Manitoba, showing comparative costs. 


Changes during July, 1935, in different types of public and private 
relief in urban areas. A report of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
Illinois Bulletin on Relief Statistics. 


‘‘Memento des Secours ’—Administration Generale de | Assistance 
Publique a Paris. 


The Prevention and Relief of Distress—C. O. S., London, Sep- 
tember, 1935. 


N. Y. State Dept. of Social Welfare—Handbook for Statistics of 
Mothers’ Allowances. 


N. Y. State Dept. of Social Welfare—Handbook for the Collection 
and Tabulation of Statistical Information from Private Insti- 
titions for the Care of the Aged in the State of New York. 
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COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


CANADA LOSES 
OUTSTANDING 
WORKER 


Mr. Falk Leaves Vancouver for New York 


oy HE resignation of Mr. J. Howard T. Falk from the Vancouver 

Welfare Federation will result in a great loss to the City with 
which he has been associated for the past five years and the fact 
that he plans to continue his work across the border will mean 
a loss to the whole of Canada where for many years he has 
influenced and aroused public opinion to improve social conditions 
and to raise the standard of living for so many of its citizens. 

But social work which deals with the conditions under which 
people live and the maladjustments of individuals, knows no bound- 
aries—national, social or religious, and in accepting an appointment 
as Director of Christodora House in New York, he is merely shifting 
his centre of endeavour and adding to his opportunity for inter- 
national understanding and service. 





Mr. Falk is descended from a family strong in the tradition 
of public service, its most outstanding member in welfare work 
being his uncle, Arnold Toynbee, after whom that remarkable 
settlement in London, founded by Cannon Barnett, was named. 
He was academically well prepared for the special field he later 
entered, being educated at Rugby School and Balliol College, 
Oxford. His first experience in the business world took him to 
Odessa, Russia, which no doubt has had its effect on the broad 
and unprejudiced outlook which he has always brought to bear on the 
community plans and problems which have been his special interest. 

He came to America in 1906 at an impressionable age and 
quickly appreciated the need for more definite social planning 
and organization if this young country of Canada were to avoid 
repeating some of the mistakes of older and more densely populated 
countries, and since that time he has remained in the arena of 
social work and played an energetic part. A succession of pro- 
minent positions have kept him closely in touch with a large variety 
of major social problems. Starting in boy's settlement work in 
New York, he then accepted the position of Secretary of the 
Family Welfare Bureau in Winnipeg and later became head of the 
Social Welfare Commission for the Province of Manitoba. 


As Technical Advisor of the Manitoba Government Royal 
Commission on Social Welfare and Chief of Staff of the Re-habili- 
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tation Department, Halifax explosion disaster, Nova Scotia, his 
ability to deal, not only with the present needs, but to build wisely 
for the future, was ably demonstrated. 


At this time McGill University, Montreal, sought and obtained 
his services as Director of their School of Social Work and later 
he became Director of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
and Financial Federation. 

Having served Halifax, Montreal and Winnipeg, it was only 
natural when the Vancouver people had a difficult problem to 
solve, that they should turn to one with such a wealth of experience, 
who had proved with each successive undertaking not only his 
ability to “put over’ a big job, but a sincerity of purpose and a 
belief in the right of man for an opportunity for a decent standard 
of living, that could not fail to arouse in those associated with 
him a keener sense of their responsibility. As Honorary President 
or Executive serving on various Social Worker's Clubs, Conferences, 
both in Canada and the United States, and particularly his contri- 
bution on the Executive Committee of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, he has been most valuable. 

The Social Workers of Canada and those citizens interested 
in the welfare work of this country cannot but regret that Mr. Falk 
is leaving their centre of activity and recognize the great contri- 
bution he has made to Canada. 

As the new Director of Christodora House, a Settlement of 
outstanding importance in the City of New York, he is returning 
to the special field in which he started his social career. With 
him go the best wishes of his many Canadian friends and the hope 
that some day in the not too distant future he will return to the 
Country which owes him so much. 


—Laura Holland, 


MANITOBA HOLDS SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE 


Manitoba's third provincial social work conference, held under 
the auspices of the Central Council of Social Agencies of Manitoba, 
was held October 21st and 22nd, with Rev. C. E. Silcox, General 
Secretary of the Social Service Council of Canada, as guest speaker. 
The separate sections into which this conference had previously 
been organized were this year amalgamated into sessions of the 
whole, and the number of papers was reduced, one whole afternoon 
being devoted to questions and general discussion led by Mr. 
Silcox. An institute on social work which it was planned should 
be held in conjunction with the conference, was postponed because 
of the elections and other considerations. 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


THE FIRST CANADIAN PENAL 
CONGRESS 


yoiae JoHN KIDMAN 


Honourary Secretary, Penal Association of Canada 





How important a place in social work penal affairs are assuming, 

may be seen in the fact that the writer of this contribution 
has been invited in the present year to attend three congresses on 
the subject, first, the Canadian Penal Congress, held in the city of 
Montreal in June last; second, the International Penal Congress 
held in Berlin, Germany, in August, and, third, the American 
Prison Congress, held at Atlanta City, Ga., in the closing days of 
October. It was possible to attend the first two, but not the 
American gathering. 


The holding of the first Canadian Penal Congress in Montreal 
in June last, alongside of the big National Conference on Social 
Work, marked a big step forward in Canada, where the agencies 
carrying on activities on behalf of prisoners, whether before the 
courts, in the prisons or on discharge therefrom, have labored for 
years in the shades almost of cold opposition. There is no social 
work that has received more scant sympathy than this and none 
which is less understood or even more actively assailed. 


It was therefore a distinct achievement that even for two days 
it was possible to gather representatives from the John Howard 
Society of Vancouver; the Winnipeg Prisoners’ Welfare Association; 
the Citizen Service Association (since changed to Prisoners’ 
Rehabilitation Association) of Toronto; the Halifax Prisoners’ 
Welfare Association; the Prisoners’ Aid & Welfare Association of 
Montreal, together with representatives from the Department of 
Justice, Ottawa, from the St. Vincent de Paul penitentiary and the 
Mortreal Jail, also a Juvenile Court judge from British Columbia. 

It was the aim of the Canadian Prisoners’ Welfare Association, 
headquarters of which are in Montreal, to bring together for the 
first time those who are actively engaged in the administration of 
Criminal Justice, with those who are interested in what may be 
called the ameliorative side of it, and this was accomplished. The 
congress had the satisfaction of hearing from Judge James E. 
Jones, of Toronto, on the Borstal system, of having Judge F. C. 
Enright, of Montreal, in the chair at the luncheon meeting, of 
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hearing papers from Major-General D. M. Ormond, superintendent 
of Penitentiaries, Judge Helen Gregory MacGill, of Vancouver, 
Prof. C. A. Mercer, of Dalhousie University, Halifax, Philippe 
Monette, K.C., as well as from presidents and executives of some 
of the associations, including Rev. J. D. Hobden, Vancouver, 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Riddell, Winnipeg, Rev. R. G. Burgoyne and John 
Kidman, Montreal. ‘The sessions were presided over by Dr. Milton 
L. Hersey, former Harbor Commissioner and widely known 
industrialist of Montreal, whose interest in this type of work has 
been manifested for many years. Montreal was the natural place 
for this first congress, since it has the oldest local prison welfare 
body, dating back (with some mergers) to 1896. 

What was accomplished? 


Following a very clear and ably-presented plea for the 
Dominion-wide study of all problems in adult delinquency by Prof. 
F. R. Scott, professor in Constitutional Law, of McGill University, 
it was agreed to launch the Penal Association of Canada, with a 
somewhat wider basis than that of the Canadian Prisoners’ Welfare 
Association, which will recede in favor of the new body. Its objects, 
briefly set forth, are to bring together for yearly congress all prison 
officials and officers of Justice with welfare workers to discuss 
policies and practices in penology, so that a clear statement may be 
made to the public on such matters; also for the promotion, 
encouragement and assistance of local prison aid and welfare 
associations in Canada under any name whatever; the improvement 
of the laws relating to public offenses and offenders, whether federal, 
provincial or municipal; the simplification of the machinery of 
penal law enforcement, including police administration and legal 
procedure generally; the improvement of the correctional, penal 
and reformatory institutions in Canada. 


It will be seen that the Penal Association of Canada does not 
touch the individual work; it is essentially an organization to 
stimulate interest in this type of social work and to promote local 
bodies which will undertake the casework, the idea being that 
ultimately every centre in Canada where there is a prison of any 
size and a court house, should have a local body. It aims at 
co-ordination of this work and common action with the Dominion 
parliament and authorities, and uniform steps as far as possible on 
certain aspects with provincial authorities. 


The provisional National Council is made up as follows, though 
the list is incomplete : 


MonTREAL: President—Dr. Milton L. Hersey; Hon. Treasurer, 
Charles Fyfe; Hon. Secretary, John Kidman. 
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Vice-President—Rev. R. G. Burgoyne; Prof. F. R. Scott; 
A. L. Kaplansky. 


Toronto: Vice-President—Brig.-General D. C. Draper; Rev. W. 
A. McIlroy; Frank P. O'Conner; Lt.-Col. Ernest Sims; Rev. C. 
E. Silcox. 


Ottawa: At-large Delegates—-Major General D. M. Ormond, 
Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


HALIFAX: - Vice-President:—Prof. C. F. Mercer; Captain John 
Dwyer (acting for vice-president, as being in Montreal); 
Rev. C. F. Curran, D.D.; A. B. Wiswell; J. Elliot Hudson 
(secretary of local association, and clerk of Juvenile Court). 


New Brunswick: No appointees to date. 
PRINCE EpwarD ISLAND: No appointees to date. 
WINNIPEG: Vice-President—Rev. Dr. J. H. Riddell. 


REGINA: Vice-President—Prof. F. E. Wagg; Miss Ursula Henry; 
C. E. Little, K.C. 


ALBERTA: Vice-President—Rt. Rev. A. H. Sovereign, Bishop of 
Athabasca, Peace Rivér Crossing. 


VANCOUVER: Vice-President—Prof. C. W. Topping; Judge Helen 
Gregory MacGill; Rev. J. D. Hobden. 


FRANK SHARPE 


Just as “Child and Family Welfare’ goes to press, word is 
received of the death of Frank Sharpe, at his home, Mount Dennis, 
Ontario, on Sunday, November twenty-fourth. 


Atalltimes an indefatigable worker, Mr. Sharpe assumed unusually 
heavy responsibilities last autumn, adding extensive work for the 
Ontario Committee on Industrial Schools to his routine duties 
as General Secretary of the Big Brother Movement. He was 
forced to enter hospital in December 1934, and, following an opera- 
tion, he returned to work, undoubtedly sooner than his strength 
justified. He stayed with his job, until he literally dropped and was 
carried from his office, one day in late September. With the 
optimism and determination that characterized his entire life, he 
fought a gallant but losing battle to the last ditch. 

The field of delinquency services loses one of its keenest and 
best informed leaders just at the moment when the objective for 
which he steadfastly struggled, special consideration for the youthful 


offender, gives promise of realization in federal penal policy. 


C. W. 
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LEISURE TIME AND 
EDUCATIVE ACTIVITIES 





A PLAN TO COORDINATE CANADIAN 
RECREATIONAL SERVICES 


ERALDING a desire to broaden interest and _ coordinate 

services in Canadian recreational activities, a conference of 
national organizations whose work touches upon this field, was held 
in Toronto, October 12th, 1935, under the auspices of the Leisure 
Time Activities Division of the Canadian Welfare Council. Repre- 
sentatives from thirty-two national bodies and government depart- 
ments were present or collaborated through correspondence, and 
attacked the problem of meeting Canada’s recreational needs in the 
congested industrial centres, the small urban community and the 
isolated country home. 


At the conclusion of a full day's discussion, it was suggested 
that the Council undertake a twelve months experiment with the 
services of a full time Secretary in this Division in developing 
clearing house services and a coordinated programme in this field 
—the experiment to be developed under the direction of an Advisory 
Committee representative of the national bodies collaborating in 
this conference. Through the instrument of a cooperative pro- 
gramme, it was felt, the collaborating organizations would be 
enabled to contribute more usefully in their own specialized fields, 
and work together toward the coordination of local recreational 
services, and the stimulation of activities in areas of unmet need. 


Acknowledgment was expressed of the fact that Canada has 
lagged far behind both Great Britain and the United States in 
meeting the challenge of the need for leisure time services. Captain 
William Bowie, Executive Secretary of the Montreal Parks and 
Playgrounds Association, the Chairman of the Council's Division 
on Leisure Time Activities, presided at the conference. 


Regional conferences and training institutes for group leaders 
similar to those arranged annually by the Y. M. C. A., were suggested 
as projects which an active division of this Council might stimulate. 
Here it was suggested, the joint sponsorship of a number of coopera- 
ting agencies, and the contribution on loan or by other arrangement 
from time to time of skilled and experienced services already at their 
command, would provide staff resources for a comprehensive programme 
and give an impetus to the whole movement which no body working 
singly could give to it. 
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| PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 










THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
M. A. SoRSOLEIL 


Deputy Minister, Ontario Department of 
Public Welfare 


HE idea of a Governmental Department 
devoting its energies chiefly to the social 
wellbeing of those governed, is of recent origin 
so far as Ontario is concerned. There is the 
popular notion abroad that welfare work is wholly 
comprised in the administration of relief, 
when, as a matter of fact, there are many 
| a types of welfare work lying quite outside 
a the question of relief. 
‘Bas 9 The activities of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Welfare, whose administrative 
head is the Hon. David A. Croll, com- 
prise the administration of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, the Old Age Pensions 
Act, the Children’s Protection Act, the 
Adoptions Act, the Children of Unmarried Parents Act. The 
Department further supervises the Industrial Schools and adminis- 
ters the Training Schools of the Province, and also collaborates 
with the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children ; it further inspects and contributes to the 
maintenance of the Houses of Refuges and the Orphanages of 
the Province. 

The enactment of the Mothers’ Allowance Act and of the 
Old Age Pensions Act indicates that Ontario had obtained a high 
degree of social mindedness. In order that any of these types of 
welfare work may be effective, it is absolutely essential that there 
be a general consciousness of its social necessity. In its final 
analysis the Mothers’ Allowances Act is really an Act for the pro- 
tection of children. The aim of the Act is to provide a home and 
mother care, and to afford opportunity for the education of the 
fatherless children. 


Mother's Allowances 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act came into force in 1920. Its 
financial responsibilities are shared between the Province and the 
municipalities, save in the Judicial Districts where the Government 
assumes the whole burden. 
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The persons eligible for assistance under the Act at the present 
time are; the widowed mother with one child under sixteen years 
of age; the deserted mother with one child under the age of 
sixteen; the foster mother with one child under sixteen, and a 
mother with one child under sixteen whose husband is totally and 
permanently incapacitated. 


How great are the possibilities of welfare work under this Act 
may be faintly grasped from the statement that since the inception 
of the Mothers’ Allowances in October, 1920, the total payment 
has been $32,608,006.06. There are at present 9,136 families bene- 
fitting from this administration, and in these families there are 
some 25,000 children. 


Ontario is sowing splendid seed of human potentiality whose 
harvest will be a great crop of effective citizens. 


Old Age Pensions 


One of the saddest sights of our present social organization 
is the aged couple who have given their efforts to the development 
of this Province and then at the age of seventy years find themselves 
without provision for their declining years. Continuous dependence 
upon intermittent benevolence can never be reassuring—can never 
remove the alarming thought of an old age spent in penury. The 
operation of the Old Age Pensions Act is designed to remove this 
fear and to bring to the aged confidence that comes with the 
consciousness that the last years will be comfortable, if not luxurious. 


It may be remarked that not only is the industrious worker 
who gave his effort a recipient of pension, but also the wastrel. 
That is quite true,—the Act does not permit us to discriminate 
and the growth of humanitarian concepts makes us accept responsi- 
bility for the wastrel as well as for the more careful and prudent. 


There are some very interesting figures in connection with the 
administration of this Act. The first survey placed the peak load 
at some 23,000 Old Age Pensioners. The Old Age Pension roster 
for the month of October 1935, listed 53,000 persons in this Province 
receiving Old Age Pension. Fully one third of all persons over 
seventy years of age in the Province of Ontario are in receipt of 
pension, and the peak load has not yet been reached. 


To be entitled to pension in Ontario the applicant must be 
seventy years of age; must be a British subject by birth or 
naturalization; must have been a resident of Canada for twenty 
years immediately preceding application for pension, and of this 
twenty years, five years immediately preceding the date of appli- 
cation must have been spent in the Province of Ontario. To receive 
full pension an applicant must not be in receipt of an income which, 
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with the addition of the pension, exceeds $365 a year. The amount 
of pension is reduced in proportion to the excess of income over 
$365. The Commission in granting pension takes into consideration 
the possibility of assistance to be given by the children of the 
applicant. Not infrequently the amount of pension is reduced 
because, from information furnished, it would appear that the 
children are in a position to assist, but one is forced to question 
sometimes whether such reduction is always complemented by effort 
on the part of the children. 


The assumption of whole or partial state responsibility for the 
parents should not relieve the children of filial obligations. 


In the payment of Old Age Pension, seventy-five percent of 
the cost is borne by the Federal Government, fifteen percent by the 
Provincial Government and ten percent by the municipalities. 


Since the promulgation of the Act in 1929, the Provincial share 
of Old Age Pension expenditure has been $11,197,995.07. 


Houses of Refuge 

A third type of adult welfare work undertaken by the Province 
is the supervision of Houses of Refuge and the payment of Grants 
to City Refuges. At the present moment there are thirty-one 
County Refuges and forty-six City Refuges. The County Refuges, 
of course, are established and maintained by the County, while 
the City Refuges may be municipal undertakings, or may be the 
work of some religious organization, but all have in mind one 
purpose—the comfort and wellbeing of persons unable to take care 
of themselves, or unwanted, in their decreptitude, by family or 
friends. 


In these Homes for the Aged are to be found 8,068 residents. 
Many are far from robust and require medical attention and nursing; 
many are peculiar and out of harmony with the rest of, the world, 
and many are just socially inefficient. 


While safety, cleanliness, and comfort are to be anticipated 
in these Refuges we cannot stop there, and direct effort is being 
made by the Provincial Inspector to widen the vision of the workers 
in this field so that life in these Homes shall be more than a mere 
waiting for death. 


Child Welfare 

The field of child welfare presents infinite possibilities. The 
Children’s Aid Societies of the past have done a great work but 
new concepts have been formed and slowly but surely new methods 
of dealing with the problems involving the prevention of neglect 
and the care of the neglected have been formulated. 
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The local autonomous Society working within a definite area 
and subject to Government inspection and the recipient of Govern- 
ment assistance has been the child welfare unit. The new organi- 
zation now shaping under the policy of the present Minister, the 
Honourable David A. Croll, has, on the Government's side, the 
Provincial Superintendent, and three Field Supervisors whose duties 
are to instruct and to supervise. On the Society's side is the local 
organization with its staff and shelter. Assistance in the way of a 
Grant is given to the local Society on the basis of approximation 
to standards of efficiency established by the Provincial Superin- 
tendent. The standards involve: incorporation by the local 
Society : active and interested membership : trained superintend- 
ents : trained field workers: office staff: business location : 
adequate records : satisfactory shelter and foster home placement. 

As previously noted the Government Grants are based on the 
extent to which these standards have been attained by a Society 
and range in amount from $100 to $2,000. 

Already the effectiveness of this type of organization has made 
itself felt. Smaller numbers are remaining in the shelters and 
foster homes are being more largely used. Trained workers are 
being sought and preventive activities more frequently undertaken. 

Approximately 1700 children are made wards of the Societies 
during the year. The value of this work to the Province can be 
readily understood when one thinks of these unhappy children 
taken out of the most uncongenial environment and placed where 
the natural qualities and characteristics of childhood find ample 
opportunity for development and expression. 

The “Adopt a Child Week" in which under the inspiration 
of the Minister of Welfare there was an intensive application of 
the Adoptions Act, was an unqualified success. Something over 
380 children were placed in foster homes during that week. Of 
these, by far the larger number were placed in adoptive homes,— 
so at the termination of the two years probation period we may 
anticipate that almost all of this number will be safely established 
in natural normal homes and their future will be so far as home 
care and home training can make it, reasonably assured. 

One might also note the satisfaction brought into the adoptive 
homes through the presence of these children. During the last 
year somewhere in the neighbourhood of 850 children have been 
placed in adoptive homes through the activities of the Children’s 
Aid Society—a very happy solution for a very serious problem. 


The Unmarried Mother 
The unmarried mother and her child present a tremendous 
problem to the officials of the Children’s Aid Branch of the Depart- 
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ment of Public Welfare, who are giving to the problem their earnest 
endeavours so that they may make some contribution to its solution. 


Prior to the year 1933-1934 each year showed a constantly 
increasing number of children borne of unmarried parents and in 
1932 the total reached 2248. To force the putative father to assume 
his responsibilities; to care for and re-socialize the mothers; to 
provide for the care and maintenance and future wellbeing of the 
child, is part of the tremendous task which confronts the Depart- 
ment in this phase of Child Welfare work. 


Industrial and Training Schools 


The training of the problem and the so-called delinquent child 
is an important activity carried on by the Welfare Department,— 
so important indeed that one year ago a group of outstanding 
welfare workers were asked to make a study of the Industrial 
and Training Schools and to report their findings to the Minister 
of Welfare, the Honourable David A. Croll, in order that there 
may be put ‘into effect the most modern methods of dealing with 
this type of social endeavour. A very complete report was pre- 
sented and as opportunity affords, the recommendations are being 
made effective. 


At the present moment there are four Industrial Schools and 
two Training Schools. The Industrial Schools are : St. Joseph's, 
Alfred; St. John’s, Toronto; both under the management of the 
Christian Brothers, for the training of Roman Catholic boys. St. 
Mary's, Toronto, under the management of the Sisters of Our 
Lady of Charity, and the Alexandra School for girls of other 
religious denominations. 


Observation has shown that the residents of these schools come 
from homes where there are no ethical or social standards and that 
the work of training for life involves the establishment of standards 
in the lives of these boys and girls, and the development of 
emotional control. Consequently, such training is given as will 
tend to produce these results. In addition to curative measures 
the value of a sound body is recognized and every effort is made 
to improve the physical make-up of a resident. In order to round 
out the training an effort is made to discover the vocational aptitude 
of the youth so that upon leaving the institution he may have 
some definite direction as to whither his aptitude should lead him. 
Organization has been effected and is constantly becoming more 
comprehensive for the after-care of the boy or girl when released 
from the school so that the work of training may not be undone. 


The Training Schools were an attempt to reach the problem 
youth before anti-social attitudes had been definitely established. 
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This differentiation from the Industrial Schools presents a rather 
fine distinction, but one that is most difficult to apply in practice. 
The Training Schools are the Boys’ School at Bowmanville and 
the Girls School at Galt. Girls are still being admitted to the 
latter school on the basis of the I.Q. 


On December Ist, 1934, the transfer of all pupils from the 
Victoria Industrial School, Mimico, to the Training School at 
Bowmanville, was completed, and while boys are admitted or com- 
mitted all enjoy the advantages that go with good accommodation, 
excellent equipment and fine spirit. 


The Alexandra School for Girls became a Government School 
on November Ist of this year, and will be known as the Training 
School for Girls, Toronto. 


It is hoped that the term “Industrial School” will disappear 
and that the training value of all these schools be recognized in 
the use of the term “Training Schools.” 


An Advisory Board was established for the purpose of con- 
trolling the release of all residents either to their own homes or 
to foster or working homes. This Board under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. C. L. Burton, has been most effective in preventing over- 
detention in the schools, through its frequent review of the case 
of each resident of the school and its determination as to the time 
of release and the nature of the placement for release. 


Soldiers’ Aid Commission 


The Soldiers’ Aid Commission founded in the days of the War 
was reorganized last December and a new Commission established. 
The primary function of this organization is to give assistance to 
returned men and their dependents, or to give such information 
as to where assistance may be found, for we still have men who 
have passed through the Great War, who have served their country 
faithfully, and who, for a great diversity of reasons, are not yet 
socially efficient. 


Crippled Children 


The Department of Public Welfare through its interest in the 
work of the Ontario Society for Crippled Children has shown an 
appreciation of the efforts of this Society to give to the physically 
handicapped boy or girl an opportunity to attain social independence. 


Some little notion of the wide extent of the activities of the 
Ontario Department of Welfare may be gleaned from the fact 
that exclusive of relief approximately 120,000 adults and children 
are under the immediate supervision of the Department or its 


representatives. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS IN THE CAPITAL 


Bessie E. Touzer 
Department of Public Welfare, Ottawa 


N October 1934, at the request of the federally appointed 

Housing Commission, the Board of Control asked the co- 
operation of the city departments in making a survey of housing 
conditions in Ottawa. The Committee, as finally constituted, 
represented business, architectural, and town planning groups and 
Health, Taxation, and Social Service Departments of the city 
service. 

It was agreed that since visitors of the City Social Service 
Department already had access to the homes in which their families 
lived and since the most outstanding difficulties would be evident 
in these homes, that the Survey be made by these Visitors in their 
routine visiting. 

At the time at which the Survey was made the City Social 
Service Department had on relief 5,022 families. The actual 
number of housekeeping units examined was slightly over this 
figure since families recently known were also visited. In all 5,625 
housekeeping units were examined. 


Slum Conditions May Exist in Open Country 


“Slum” as a rule, is interpreted to mean large areas where 
certain definitely depreciated living conditions exist. These “‘slum” 
conditions however may obtain in areas that are not extended 
over large territory. Conditions of bad lighting, heating, over- 
crowding and lack of adequate conveniences for home making, 
disrepair of building, vermin and rat infested conditions may exist 
in single farm dwellings in the open country. We think of these as 
slum" conditions which may be still further intensified in their 
evil results when congested into large areas in cities. In the sense 
of any large “slum” area, Ottawa is free of the curse. However in 
many homes, grouping it is true, to a large extent in particular 
areas but also scattered over the whole city are conditions indicating 
the development of a serious condition in regard to housing. 


Doubling Up Due to Depression 


As the depression years have deepened and family resources 
have run low, furnishings have become depleted and even beds and 
bedding are often lacking. Families have been doubling up seeking 
cheaper and. cheaper accommodations and adopting more and 
more unfavorable arrangements. 65 per cent of the families on 
relief at the time of the Survey were doubling up to two or more 
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families in the single family unit. Many families not on relief 
but on the borderline of relief are in identical conditions of housing. 
The house or part of a house which can be secured at the rental 
possible to these groups is at a premium. The difference in the 
accommodation allowed to the family paying even $5.00 more 
than relief maximum is obvious and often out of proportion in value 
to the amount paid. There are still many empty properties 
throughout the city not available at the prices possible to families 
of this section of the community. 


One Example Culled From Many Reports 


‘A professional worker unemployed for the past three years is 
asked to move his family, this for the third time in the past two 
years. After discussion with his wife they have agreed that there 
is no alternative but to double up and share the privacy of their 
home with another family. After a few days hunting it becomes 
evident that even with this sacrifice they cannot continue to live 
in the district in which social and school contacts are already 
established, the necessity to move to a cheaper areais acknowledged. 

Eventually, after having agreed to double with another family, 
and to move to a cheaper area, the only house which seems available 
is one of six rooms sharing with another family on relief, still $4.00 
to be made up in addition to the relief slips. The house which the 
families are about to accept is in an area infested by rats; most 
probably the wife will have the problem of fighting vermin.” 


Some Findings of the Survey 


Ottawa has not been an industrial city and was not prepared 
with large areas of workers’ homes. It is said that for the past 25 
years cheaper houses have not been built on any scale. The 
tendency is for the older and often larger dwellings to become sub- 
divided to become the home of several low paid workers or relief 
families. There is developing, as usual under these circum- 
stances the habit of dividing into small apartments many flats over 
stores, old hotels and larger dwellings. The result, of course, is 
over crowding, lack of privacy, poor ventilation and poor lighting. 
689 homes were reported infested with rats, 618 with vermin. In 
1,527 cases sleeping rooms were decidedly over crowded. In 868 
cases, kitchens were used for sleeping purposes. 

The families sharing accommodation with others total 13,720 
individuals. In 2,774 cases the householder rented the house for 
a total stated monthly rental of $62,604.00. 

The City Social Service Department in the month of March 
1935, when this Survey was made, paid in rentals for families on 
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relief $41,099.00. Total individuals in these families were 21,040, 
an average rental of approximately $1.95, the survey showed an 
average of $2.00 per room rent and an average of 1.11 room per 
person. The assessment on property occupied by families on 
relief at this time totalled $5,981,790.00 and the annual taxes 
$292,470.73. 


There are registered in all 1,157 years arrears of taxes on these 


. properties, a total of $100,707.08. The rental reported (this figure 


is probably low) $51,201.89. In certain instances the owner of 
cheap property has been able to exploit the situation to his own 
benefit, since the demand for housing is so urgent. In the records 
of these families on relief, there was recorded a total of 8683 moves 
since 1930, as high as 20 moves in the case of a single family. A 
more permanent rent policy has resulted in a lessened moving in 
the past months. 


It is alarming to realize that within the capital city where 
large sections of the population are in a secure position in regard 
to employment that these conditions exist. Ottawa is expending 
large sums as indicated above for the shelter accommodations at 
present granted. It is evident that the accommodation is inade- 
quate. It is also evident that under present circumstances both 
relief and low wage heads of families must use the accommodation 
since there is no other. The Committee will discuss further the 
possibility of expending these moneys to more adequate advantages 
in a more permanent plan. 


TWO WELL KNOWN WELFARE WORKERS MEET ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


Canadian Public Welfare lost two zealous workers in the 
accidental deaths in the past summer of Alderman H. A. Andrews, 
Chairman, Relief Committee, Winnipeg, and Mr. W. Redhead, 
City Relief Officer, Regina. Although the sad news reached the 
office of the Canadian Welfare Council too late for reference in 
the last issue of this bulletin, the editors wish to record, even at 
this late date, the keen sense of loss which is felt by colleagues in 
other parts of Canada. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION of KINDERGARTEN NURSERY 
SCHOOL, and KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TEACHERS of CANADA 


THE KINDERGARTERN—PRIMARY 


The primary fact to recognize and emphasize is the place of 
the Kindergarten-Primary in the organization of our present day 
progressive education. 

As the Kindergarten forms a natural bond between the home 
and the school so should the Kindergarten-Primary form a natural 
bond between the Kindergarten and the Primary School. 

The Kindergarten bases its work upon the child's capital of 
experience, and gradually extends the home interest to cover the 
larger social group. The whole nature of the child, physical, mental, 
and moral and every aspect of that nature is given an opportunity 
for exercise, training and growth. As power is developed the 
ability to concentrate attention and carry ideas into effective action 
is clearly evident. 

Wide-spread experiment is proclaiming the need of co-hesion 
between the Kindergarten and the Primary School. As the English 
subjects of Language and Literature are already a part of the 
child's education, it would naturally follow that linked with these 
would be the subject of Reading introduced in a transition class 
where work and play are so united that the joy of the one is not 
lost sight of in gaining the value of the other. 

The Kindergarten in a very real sense lays a foundation for 
the connecting or transition stage. The Kindergarten-Primary, 
where the introduction of Reading for thought, by the recognition 
of words as wholes, is the procedure of development. 


The ideas which constitute the meaning of words are not 
gained through the words but through the senses or the imagination. 
Everything which develops new ideas in the child mind teaches 
him to read. 


The Kindergarten-Primary or transition class builds on this 
foundation by calling into consciousness, ideas with which the 
printed word is associated. 


Wide-spread experiment is proclaiming a need for the extension 
of Kindergarten ideals and instrumentalities into the Primary 
School. There is much opportunity for improvement in our educa- 
tional practice if the attitude toward the Kindergarten-Primary or 
transition class is welcomed as a link uniting the Kindergarten and 
the Primary School through the introduction of Reading. 
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CONFERENCE ON CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Members of the National Federation of Kindergarten, Nursery 
School and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers who were unable to 
attend the Conference on Childhood Education held in Toronto 
on October 26th will be glad to hear of that successful and 
inspirational day. 


The luncheon attendance was one hundred and forty-two, 
with an added few who came especially to listen to the Panel 
discussions. The dinner attendance was two hundred and six. 
Seventeen cities and towns were represented through Public and 
Private Schools. Senior Grade Teachers, recognizing the import- 
ance of early training, showed their interest by special registration 
so that they might attend. Through registration, interest was 
also shown by many branches of Social Workers, Home and School 
Clubs and Members of New Education Fellowship. Principals, 
Inspectors and Educational Administrators were also present. 


The morning visits to the Nursery School and Kindergartens 
proved very popular. 


The luncheon, with the Chairman, Miss Noreen Dorrien, 
presiding, was enjoyed by all who listened with interest to the Guest 
Speaker, Miss Charlotte Whitton, C.B.E., who spoke on 
“Comparative Averages in Adequacy of Early Child Education”’. 


The dinner, with Miss Whitton presiding, was a very happy 
affair. Short messages of greetings were given by Mr. J. McCulley, 
Miss N. Dorrien, Mr. V. K. Greer, Dr. Karl Bernhardt, Mr. F. E. 
Pearney, Miss Frida Kruse, and Dr. C. C. Goldring. Letters were 
read from Mr. G. A. Wheable and Mr. Stothers of London, who 
were unable to attend. The Toronto Children Players gave great 
pleasure to their audience by presenting “The Musical Box”, 
directed by Miss Hope Holmsted. 


Following this, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek of Teachers’ College, 
New York City, gave an interesting and inspirational address on 
“Imagination in Various Age Levels, and Its Place in Life’. 


A more detailed account of the addresses and Kindergarten 
and Nursery School Panels will appear in a later issue of the 
Bulletin. 
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TORONTO CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


Four years ago a Theatre for children was started and sponsored 
by the Toronto Kindergarten Association. This was to meet a 
great need for Educational Entertainment for little children. 
Kindergartners felt that if the right type of entertainment could 
be provided, that the cheap “‘picture show’ type would soon be 
eliminated by the child’s own choice. 


This movement has been a great incentive to both actors and 
audience. To the one there has been a gain in poise, concentration, 
development of talent and the giving of pleasure to others. To 
the other group there has been a development of listening attitude, 
a visual as well as oral education, a sense of appreciation and 
behaviour towards the group. Indeed this movement has been 
such an incentive to both groups that all ready a number of children 
have been interested in writing their own plays—The Future 
Canadian Playwrights! 


At the beginning organization was very important. To combat 
the “‘picture show”’ idea and also to allow every Public School child 
to attend, the price for admission was necessarily kept very low. 
This meant that there would be no financial gain for anyone. The 
work would have to be voluntary. Box office receipts would cover 
only the expense of Theatre, Costumes, Lighting, Printing, etc. 


With this understanding, the Board of Education permitted 
tickets to be sold through the Kindergarten Departments of the 
city schools. 


The first play was given in the spring of 1931 as an experiment 
and proved a huge success. It was given in two performances to 
an audience numbering nearly 1,000. The young Theatre-goers 
clamouring for ‘more plays soon”’ was the guarantee for the future. 
Since then there have been four successful seasons. The audience 
has outgrown Hart House and the Theatre has found a larger home 
in the Margaret Eaton Hall. 


The marvellous success of these plays has been due to such 
capable Directors as Lorna McLean Sheard, Dorothy Goulding, 
Hope Holmsted and a number of talented assistants, also to the 
helpful publicity given by Mona Coxwell as Editor of the Curtain Call. 


The disposal of tickets is in charge of a strong committee of 
Kindergartners, who also take full responsibility for the Theatre 
the day of the performances. 

Great credit is due Edgar Stone, Chairman for the organization 
and management of this movement. 
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The following list of plays may be helpful to those who are 
interested in the ‘Theatre for Children.” 


Rackitty-Packetty House 
The Arm Chair 

The Fairy and the Doll 
Darby and Joan 

The Fairy Riddle 

In a Street 

The Musical Box 
Pantaloon 

The Christmas Guest 
Fanchette from France 
Snowdrop and the Dwarfs 
Ro binhood and the Pedlar 
The Golden Apple 


Fat King Melon and Princess 


Caraway 
The Slippers of Cinderella 
The Stolen Princess 
Little Black Samko 
The King’s Breakfast 
The Ghomes Workshop 
The Three Wishes 


by Frances Hodgson Burnet. 


Rose Fyleman. 


* Beatrice Mayor. 


* J. M. Barrie. 
* Constance D'Arcy McKay. 
‘ Frances Helen Harris 
‘ Ida Candy 
John Drinkwater. 
’ Lady Gregory. 


‘ A. P. Herbert 

‘’ W. Graham Robertson. 

‘ Dan Totheron. 

‘ Hazel Sharrard Kaufman. 

' A. A. Milne. 

 M. A. Jagendorf. 

‘ Hamilton Williamson and Tony 


Sarg. 


Hazev B. Baccs 
Convener, 
Editorial Committee. 
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